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TEACHER'S PREFACE 


THE outstanding fact in geography for the primary pupil is not thai 
a certain portion of the earth forms a climatic or physical “ region,’ 
but that a certain portion of the earth is inhabited by a race o: 
people with a more or less settled government, prepared to defenc 
its own natural or scientific frontiers, if need should arise. It i: 
true that as a matter of history the region has toa great exten! 
made the race; but when the race has consolidated itself it usually 
proceeds to ignore the regional control and in many cases to defy 
it. It is misleading to speak to the primary pupil who is abou 
to leave school of the Iberian Peninsula, when the outside worlc 
speaks of Spain with its centre at Madrid and of Portugal with its 
centre at Lisbon. Be 2 

In dealing with the Continent of Europe in this book, I have 
tried to work out the idea expressed shortly in the above paragraph. 
as I feel that it embodies the chief fact of present-day geography 
The Great War was a conflict of races each with its own nationa 
ambitions and each united under a central Government fixed in < 
certain definite territory on the surface of the continent. ‘The phrase 
“national aspirations” was upon every pen and in every mouth. 
People began to inquire more closely into the lines of cleavage 
between Teuton, Slav, and Latin; and began to see generally that 
the geography of their school-days was of little use in helping ther 
to understand the racial problems which had always existed but 
had now become painfully insistent. It seems wrong to deny the 
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yming generation of school pupils some introduction at least to a 
ibject which concerns us so very closely. 

Such a method of dealing with the geography of the European 
ontinent focuses attention upon (1) the frontiers of the various 
ations, and (2) the governing centre of each organised com- 
unity. With, regard to frontiers it is important that, whatever 
ranges may be made as a result of the war, the lines of division 
; they stood before the great contest should be studied with some 
we. These lines had existed in Central Europe at least for 
bout half a century, and, broadly speaking, the war was an effort 
) maintain them, on the part of the Allies. Certain “ squatters’ 
ghts” bad, as it were, been obtained in several quarters; and 
iough some frontiers had been fixed without any great regard for 
:cial considerations, their very existence had tended to bring about 
blending of neighbouring races, and time was rectifying the former 
listakes of European statesmen. It is certain that no- small 
uropean community living on or near a frontier, and supposed by 
ensational journalists to be living in throbbing expectation of 
freedom,” would have risked a European war to obtain it—not 
ven Alsace. On the whole, the European frontiers as they were 
t the outbreak of the war are worthy of careful study to-day. 

For the pupil will not go far in studying the partition of Europe 
fter the Peace of Versailles before he feels his respect for “self- 
letermination ” somewhat qualified. He will be faced by admixture 
nd blending of races in bewildering variety ; and it is hoped that 
1e will begin to see that the future happiness and prosperity of 
Jurope lie in efforts at federalism and mutual arrangement rather » 
han in attempting the impossible task of limiting races in a hard- 
ind-fast manner. 
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PROGRESS TO GEOGRAPE 
STAGE V 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT WAK 


Tue Great War of 1914-18 taught the people 
the world many things, including a great deal 
geography. There was never such a geograp 
lesson given to young and old, and never so st 
a schoolmaster. There was geography in the caus 
conduct, effects, and results of the fighting, anc 
great deal of it was concerned with the question 
race, or, as we might say, with racial geography. 
The Great War was very largely a conflict 
races, or of well-marked divisions of races, ez 
with its own national ambitions, and each unr 
under a central Government operating at a cert 
definite spot on the surface of the globe. | 
phrase, “national aspirations,’ was upon ev 
pen and in every mouth. People began to inqt 
more closely into the lines of division betwé 
Teuton, Slav, and Latin. And when the end 
the fighting came they spoke again and again 
be) 
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lf-determination,” meaning the right of a nation 
eovern itself or to commit its government, of 
own free will, into the hands of some other nation 
1toit. It was always a question of race. 
With this idea of race at the back of our minds, 
us take a broad view of the beginning and course 
he war. 
In 1914 Austria and Hungary were governed 
one monarch who called himself emperor of the 
ner country and king of the latter. His dominions 
uded several countries whose people were foreign 
he Austrians and Hungarians, and one of these 
- Bosnia, in the south, the capital of which 
} Sarajevoumn this town, Onmijmmes2o. | 1014, 
Archduke Francis, the heir to the Austro- 
igarian throne, was assassinated. This deed was 
direct result of racial feeling. The Bosnians 
ig Jugo-Slavs, and alien to the Austrians, objected 
being ruled by them. The people of the in- 
endent kingdom of Serbia were akin to the 
nians, and the Austrians feared that the Serbians 
id encourage all the Jugo-Slavs to rebel, so 
7 accused them of being implicated in the 
der of the Archduke and demanded satisfaction. 
Serbian king gave way on some points, for he 
not wish to fight the powerful Austrian army, 
on certain matters concerning his own free 
ernment he asked for the award of an arbitrator. 
tria refused arbitration and declared war on 
ia. So the Great War began. 
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The rest was a matter of geography, partl 
racial, partly physical. The Russians are Slavs 
and therefore akin to the Jugo-Slavs, and for thi 
and other reasons Russia decided to oppose Austria 
The Germans are Teutons and more or less aku 
to the Austrians, and, moreover, had promisec 
support to their kinsmen in case of war, so the 
declared war on the Russians. On the other hand 
France and Russia had an arrangement for mutua 
help in war, and, though widely removed in race 
joined forces against Germany, which had noy 
become the chief actor in the rapidly unfoldin; 
drama of war. 

Germany’s easiest pathway into France lec 
through Belgium, whose safety and neutrality hac 
been guaranteed by the Great Powers, includin; 
Britain and Prussia (Germany’s leading State), i 
the year 1839. In spite of this arrangemen 
Germany marched into Belgium, and so Brita 
was brought into the conflict on the side of France 
though, so far as race was concerned, she was mor 
akin to Germany. It is worth noting that, ever 
if physical geography had not decided Germany’ 
route to France, the British would probably hav 
stood by the French, for there had been for som 
time an informal understanding between them 
There was another route which Germany migh 
have followed into France, situated to the soutl 
of the highland barrier between the two countrie: 
and forming a narrow gap between Switzerlanc 
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France; but this route was not suitable for 
movements of the great German armies. 

The Mother Country of the British Empire was 
ckly supported by the daughter nations of 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa, 
le India and other parts of the Empire also 
ie to her. help. There: waseactreaty betweea 
an and Britain which bound the former to come 
» the struggle, and Japan at once fulfilled her 
gation and conducted a successful naval war 
inst Germany in the Pacific Ocean. 
The naval war was not European but world- 
e, and two of the leading sea-fights took place 
the South Atlantic near the shores of South 
erica, while the most important naval engage- 
it in European waters was the Battle of Jutland. 
rtly after the war began the ships of the enemy 
e swept from the seas, and it was possible for 
tain and her allies to begin a blockade of German | 
| Austrian ports, which proved to be one of the 
sf factors in the winning of the war. Supplies 
food and raw materials were not allowed to 
ch the Central Powers, which were supported 
Turkey and Bulgaria, while Italy and Rumania 
ied the Allies. 
The German reply to the blockade was to begin 
ubmarine war, not only against the ships of the 
es, but also against those of neutral countries 
- Holland, the United States, Norway, Sweden, 
| Denmark. One result of this under-sea fighting, 
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rich was directed against merchant and passenger 
ips as well as vessels of war, was to bring the 
nited States into the conflict against the Central 
ywers. 

Meanwhile Russia had been lost to the Allies. 
ne empire of the Tsar, stretching from the Baltic 
4 to the Pacific Ocean and from the Arctic Ocean 
. the Caspian and Black Seas, contained people 
/many races who knew little or nothing of what 
eir Government was fighting for, and were, more- 
ver, none too willing to fight at all. In I917 a 
volution broke out, the Tsar was dethroned, 
ussia became a republic, which eventually made 
ace with Germany, while the Poles of the west 
id the Finns of the north became independent. 

In spite of this loss the Alhes gathered strength, 
though their united task was still extremely 
‘ficult. The final result of the war may be said 
) have been largely a matter of commercial geo- 
raphy, of products and transport. We have seen 
ow the blockade deprived Germany of the raw 
iaterials which were needed not only for the making 
f food and clothing and other necessaries of life, 
ut also for manufacturing munitions of war. The 
\llies, on the other hand, had plenty of iron and 
oal, and could get all the rubber, oil, wool, cotton, 
eather, timber, and chemicals they required. The 
vearing down of the Central Powers was therefore 
mly a matter of time, in spite of the man-power 
yf Germany and Austria, and in the late autumn 
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f 1918 the Armistice was arranged. Shortly after- 
‘ards, there were revolutions in Germany, Austria- 
[ungary, and Bulgaria, and the monarchs of these 
aree States lost their thrones. 

Then came the problem of European settlement. 
t was one of the most complicated problems that 
ad ever tested the minds of statesmen and thinkers. 
ut one principle was insisted upon, namely that of 
l{i-determination, each nation or group of nations 
1 voluntary association claiming the right to choose 
s own form of government. The idea seemed 
mple, but it was not so easy to carry it out, as we 
1all see. But it must be kept steadily in mind in 
sading the chapters of this book. 

It was to be expected that such a devastating 
tuggle would produce many great changes in 
urope. The most serious change was the reduction 
1 each of the fighting countries of the most valuable 
art of the population. Over-sea commerce was 
necked, and in some countries, as we have seen, 
ume to a complete standstill; internal trade was 
isorganised ; industry was either ended or carried 
a for the single object of providing the means of 
shting. Forms of government were changed, 
ontiers altered, existing countries reduced in area, 
ad new States set up. 

A comparison of coloured maps, showing pre-war © 
id post-war Europe, will convey some general idea 
' the chief changes made in territory and frontiers, 
ut so great was the upheaval that the end of the 
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war did not bring about any settlement of frontie 
which could be regarded as permanent. Nor 4d 
commerce, trade, and industry recover for a lo: 
_ time, though they tended, on the whole, to a gradv 
reversion, at least in Western Europe, to the o 
state of affairs. When we read a geography de: 
ing with the commerce and industry of Europe 
countries before the war, we can say to ourselv 
in a general way, “‘ This was true in 1914, and w 
probably be true again.” 


BRITAIN AS A CONTINENTAL COUNTRY 


WE have already considered the British Isles as 
separate country cut off by the “sundering sea 
from the rest of Europe!; we have also studied tk 
country as the principal part of a great world-wi 
Empire.?, We are now to take up another aspe 
of British geography and consider Britain as pa 
of Europe. 

This is an entirely new departure from our stuc 
_ of Britain as the Mother Country of the Britis 
Empire; for a glance at a map of the world w: 
remind us that none of that Empire, except tl 
Rock of Gibraltar in the south of Spain, belong 
geographically to the mainland of Europe. Yet tl 
United Kingdom is a European country, not onl 
in its physical character and in its people, but in i 
close connection with the mainland. 


1 See Stage III. of this series. 2 See Stage IV. 
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If we wish to realise this fact to the full we must 
ot only fix our attention on the narrow Straits of 
over and remind ourselves that we can cross to 
rance in the short space of an hour; or that the 
rmen who raided the Belgian coast in the early 
ut of 1915 crossed from Dover to their objective 

about twenty-five minutes. We must take 
lvantage of the work of the men who have made 
reful soundings in the seas round the British Isles, 
1d have revealed the existence of what is known 
the ~ Continental Shelf.” 

These careful soundings have proved that the 
ater all round the British Isles is very shallow, and 
at if its bed were raised only 600 feet, the country 
ould be part of the mainland of Europe; in other 
ords, that the United Kingdom lies on a kind of 
elf forming a western extension of the Continent, 
hich in times of long ago was invaded by the sea 
-as to cut off the British Isles from the rest of 
e mainland. 

This may, at first sight, appear to have little to 
) with us, but it concerns us in many intimate and 
teresting ways. It is the shallowness of the seas 
und the British Isles that protects our coasts from 
e cold deep-sea currents from the Arctic regions, 
uich are deflected by the edge of the Continental 
elf that stands up like a protecting barrier. The 
arm currents from across the North Atlantic, on 
e other hand, reach our shores, for the warm water 
oves near the surface, and so is able to penetrate 
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far into the land by means of the many openings 
our western coasts. 

But this is not all. The shallow seas are shallc 
est of all in the southern part of the North S$ 
where there is an average depth of less than <z 
feet, while between the 54th and 56th parallels th: 
is a broad area which rises to within 30 feet of 1 
surface of the water. This area is known as 1 
Dogger Bank, and it forms a feeding-ground — 
immense shoals of herring and other fish, which ; 
taken in huge quantities by fishermen from 1 
various countries round about the North Sea. Y 
must not forget that the North Sea is not Brit 
territory ; beyond the three-mile limit from a 
coast the seas are free in peace time and open 
fishers of all nations. | 

The Continental Shelf may thus be regarded 
the chief cause of the prosperous fisheries, which 1 
only furnish a plentiful supply of good and che 
food for the people of these islands, but also prov: 
a splendid training-ground for the men who m 
our warships and merchant vessels. Further, 1 
Continental Shelf is mainly responsible for the hi 
tides which visit our coasts, and which help to cat 
sailing-ships and great sea-liners far inland to we 
protected ports. 

You are now ready to study the map on pa: 
24 and 25, which shows the varying depths a 
heights of the region in which the British Isles « 
situated. With the help of the scale of Engl: 
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ules you will be able to make a few interesting 
leasurements, such as the distance of various parts 
' the country from the edge of the Continental 
helf, which is enclosed by the z00-fathom line 
00 feet); or the distances between the various 
arts of the East Coast and certain points on the 
1ores of the Continent of Europe. 

The British Isles, then, have all the advantages 
- Isolation from the mainland of Europe with few 
the’ disadvantages. The country is near enough 
) the Continent for ready communication, but far 
lough away to protect her from that immediate 
ar of invasion which is always present in the minds 
Continental people to a degree which British people 
nnot easily realise or understand. The writer 
et a well-to-do Belgian lady more than a year 
fore her country was overrun by the Germans, 
1d was surprised to find her practising several 
ther severe economies which were not necessary 
ider the circumstances of the time. When she 
4S laughingly teased on this matter she gave the 
iswer which at the time seemed so surprising. 
You see,” she said, “in our country we never 
10w when we shall be called upon to do without 
| kinds of things ; and it is wise that we should be 
epared.”” These words were. remembered later. 

There is a great deal of similarity in physical 
ructure between Britain and those countries of the 
mtinent which lie nearest to her. The low-lying 
stern portion of Great Britain is really part of the 
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great plain which includes Northern France, Belgiu: 
Holland, and North Germany ; ; While there are 
Eastern England many pieces of coast scenery exact 
like that of the sand dunes of Belgium, not very | 
away as the airman flies. 

The mountain ridge of Norway is continued 
the Highlands of Scotland and Western England ; a1 
the Norwegian coast line is similar in character wi 
that of Western Scotland and Ireland, though on 
larger and grander scale. The tourist to the Co 
tinent from Britain finds that the scenery whi 
meets his eye can usually be matched by somethi 
which he has left behind him in his own land: a1 
it is only the people and the things connected wi 
_ the people which bring home to him the fact that | 
is in a foreign land. The language is strange, t 
customs vary in greater or less degree, and to t 
observant eye the buildings differ in certain way 
which, however, are not very noticeable in the gre 
cities of Western Europe. 

Even if he allows for the difference in languag 
there are many similarities to remind the travell 
that, islander as he is, he is a member of the Europe 
race, as distinct from the peoples of Asia or Afric 
He is a “ white man,” a member of the progressi’ 
family of races which may be said to control “ tl 
world and everything that’s in it,’ and which h 
not confined its activities to the narrow bounds . 
Europe. Different as they are, these people 
France and Holland and Switzerland and eve 
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ermany are akin to him; and as he moves about 
nong them and studies their ways he finds more and 
ore similarities. But there is always the barrier 
Speeches, 

He cannot understand them and they cannot 
nderstand him. He may learn their language with 
‘eat pains, and may sooner or later succeed in 
aking himself understood. But he will never 
arn to speak “like a native,” to use the little 
timate turns of speech which make, say, one French- 
an understand another, and which are made up 
; much of a gesture of the hands, an uplifting of the 
yebrows, or a change of facial expression, as of 
‘ticulate sounds. The speaker of another language 
outside of the intimate circle formed. by the bond 
' a common speech. He is a person of another 
.ce—a, foreigner. 

As the English traveller passes through. Europe 
> finds himself continually faced by this barrier of 
yeech. He can pass with comparative ease the 
itural barriers which divide land from land. The 
iron horse ”’ will see to that, so long as he does not 
ander far away into the wilds. But within the 
ring fence’’ of a strange speech he can never really 
snetrate. And, what is more, he finds as he goes 
1 making observations that the foreign language is 
mmething much more than a mere means of com- 
unication about outside things. Among those who 
se it, it usually\ stands for common ideas and a 
ymmon purpose. After all, he discovers, the 
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oreigner has different ways of thinking from himselt 
n many matters of real importance. Among this 
reat European family which differs so widely from 
he Asiatic or the African family of races there are 
nany minor differences. And the sum of these 
ifferences makes up that strange thing which 
ve call “ race,’ while the bond-of race is one of 
he things which even the power of modern high 
xplosives cannot break. 


JHE BRISA OAS A CONTINENTAL KACE 


VE have spoken of one nation or race of people 
eing marked off from another by its language. 
‘his is, on the whole, a better way of distinguishing 
he several races than by marking out their geo- 
raphical boundaries. Nations have a rather per- 
lexing habit of moving their boundaries, and in a 
ery real sense the whole of history is the story of 
hifting frontiers. Britain is an island kingdom 
vith very definite boundaries, but her sea-girt 
rontier does not bound the homes of the British 
ace. The boundaries of France and Germany and 
Russia and Italy have changed very much during 
he past hundred years, and are changing yet. 

But even the separation of the races by the test 
f language is not marked with a very definite line. 
Vithin the limits of a country like our own there 
re several language forms which we call dialects ; 
nd if you were to bring a Highland cottager into the 
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company of a farm-worker from Sussex they woul 
find it almost as difficult to understand each othe 
as would a Frenchman and a German. Within th 
boundaries of France and Germany and Spain an 
Italy we find differences of speech of the same kinc 
You will notice that I say “ differences of speech, 
for we must distinguish the spoken from the writte: 
language. Each great European race has a printe 
language which is used and understood by all th 
educated people of that race; and when I say tha 
a race of people is marked off from another by it 
language, it is the printed language that I mean. 

Now, as a rule, the printed language is also th 
spoken language of the capital or governing city o 
a country and of its university cities ; and when w 
_ speak of the English language we mean the Englisl 
of the capital, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, whicl 
has been more or less fixed by the great writers of th 
race. In this way we can make the life of a natioz 
centre round, and radiate from, the capital city 
which is the seat of government, and, as a rule, thi 
place of residence of the people who are, more o 
less, the leaders of that particular nation. If som 
point of interest or dispute arises in Europea 
affairs, people ask, ‘“‘ What does London think ?’ 
“What does Paris say ?”’ ““ What is the opinion o 
Rome?” rather than ‘ What does Britain or Franc 
or Italy say about the matter ? ”’ 

It is a highly interesting study to take these capita 
cities as the central rallying points of the variou: 
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ces of Europe, for the influence of each is a real 
ipping, unifying power ; and the Highland cottager 
id Sussex farm-worker already mentioned would 
sht shoulder to shoulder in defence of London 
yainst the men who took orders from any other 
uropean capital. It is also better in some ways 
. work outward from these capital cities, in order 
. gain a clear idea of the geographical situation 
each country, than to dwell too much upon the 
ontiers, some of which change so often. 

The situation of these capital cities is significant. 
sa rule, they have more or less of a central position 
the territory which they control, though, in judging 
, to the centre of a country, we must not merely 
ec a flat map, a compass, and a ruler. We must, 
each case, take into account the ease of communica- 
on with other parts of the country and with the 
her countries which lie round about. With a map 
the British Isles before us, which showed very 
tle of Continental Europe, we might think that we 
uld improve upon the position of London with 
gard to its centrality; but when we take into 
mnsideration the fact that the northern and western 
irts of Great Britain are to a great extent mountain 
1d moorland, we see London beginning at once to 
sume a much more central situation in the land 
which it is the capital city or metropolis. 

A study of the surface features of Great Britain 
on shows how conveniently the great city of London 
situated for communication by rail with the capitals 
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f Scotland and Ireland; and while London is not 
ctually on the coast, but set at a considerable 
istance from the mouth of a tidal river, the map of 
‘urope quickly shows us how favourable is its situa- 
ion with regard to the great ports on the other side 
f the North Sea. 

The position of London, facing the continent of 
‘urope, reminds us once more that Britain is a 
‘uropean country. And when we come to look more 
losely into the elements of the British race as it 
; composed to-day, we see also how these people 
orm a European nation. History, properly written 
ind properly read, shows this quite clearly. Our 
yresent-day newspapers impress the fact upon us at 
very turn. Our share in the trade of Europe is 
colossal, and, in some directions, dominant and pre- 
yonderating. It is strange to think that there are 
eople who, in the face of the facts of history and 
yf the present day, say that we have no interest 
yr concern in the affairs of Europe ; and one of the 
‘reat lessons of the war which began in I9g14 was 
hat Britain always has been, is now, and is likely 
Oo remain, a European country. 

In order to estimate the position of the British as 
1 Continental race, it will be necessary to consider 
he table on page 34, which shows broadly how the 
people of Europe are divided into races. 


ye 
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THE RACES OF EUROPE 


I. The Aryan or Indo-European Races. 


A. Teutonic.— 

(rt) Low Germans, including English, Dutch, 
North Germans, Flemings (of Belgium), 
Frisians (of Holland). 

(2) High Germans, including Bavarians and 
other South Germans and Austrians. 

(3) Norsemen, including Swedes, PODNcr a 
and Danes. 


B. Romance. — Including French, Italians, 
paniards, Portuguese, and Rumanians. 


C. Slavonic—Including Russians, Letts, Serbs, 
oles, Czechs (pronounced checks), Slovaks, and 
ther races of South-Eastern Europe. 


The above are the three chief divisions, and there 
re about 100 millions belonging to the Teutonic 
aces, who are mostly Protestant ; about 100 millions 
elonging to the Romance races, who are mostly 
2oman Catholics ; and about 90 millions belonging 
o the Slavonic races, who are mostly members of the 
xreek Church. 


The rest of the Aryan races might be grouped as 
ollows : 


(a) Celtic.—Including the Welsh, the Gaels of 


scotland and Ireland, and the Bretons of North- 
Western France. 


THE BRITISH AS A CONTINENTAL RACE 
(0) Greek.—Including the Greeks and Albaniar 


Besides these there are a number of stranger 
non-Aryan races, of which the most noteworthy 
the Finns and Lapps of Northern Europe, 
Magyars of Hungary, the Turks, and lastly the Je 
who are to be found in almost every country. 
the whole, it is best to concentrate attention on - 
Teutonic, Romance, and Slavonic peoples of Euro 
as they are the dominating races. 

The above divisions are made according " 
language, those of each group being more or | 
closely connected in origin and general character. 


Before we look more closely into this tak 
we must remember that it has been drawn 
by scholars who have made a very deep study 
language, and who have made their classification 
accordance with differences and similarities in speec 
We cannot go into these very deep and learn 
matters, but even we in our comparative ignorar 
can see a closer relationship between the English G 
and the German Gott than between the Engli 
God and the French Dieu; between the Engli 
Father and the German Vater (v sounded like fais’ 
between the English father and the French pe: 
And the sum of these relationships and differenc 
will be found expressed in the table. 

Now let us look into our table more closely. Yi 
will find that the races of Europe are divided in 
two main divisions distinguished as Aryan and no 
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yan ; and that the Aryan race is the dominant and 
ing portion of the present European population. 
the second place, you will find that the chief Aryan 
es are the Teutonic, Romance, and Slavonic, 
ich are roughly equal in point of numbers. In the 
rd place, you will see that the English are a Low 
rman branch of the Teutonic family of the Aryan 
e, and that their nearest racial relatives are the 
tch of Holland, the North Germans, including the 
issians, and the Flemings of Belgium. 
You will find no mention of the “ British ”’ race 
this table, and we must look outside the Teutonic 
uly before we can build it up. We begin, of 
ise, With the English, who are by far the most 
merous in the British Isles; but we find the other 
ments of the race in the Celtic family, which in- 
des the Welsh, the Highlanders of Scotland, and 
Irish, while these are seen to be closely related 
the Bretons of North-Western France.1 We 
ne to the conclusion that the British race is 
only European but also made up of many 
ments. | 
Our table does not really show how many races 
ve contributed to make up the British nation, 
ich now uses the English or Anglo-Celtic language. 
should require to look back into our history to 
ve the truth of Tennyson’s words when he wrote 
welcoming Queen Alexandra to England to 


During the war a Welsh soldier who met a Breton found that by using 
1ome language he could make himself more or less readily understood. 
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ome the bride of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
ward VII.: 


Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! ”’ 


J 


You see that the poet had really “ given up ” in 
ather amusing manner the guessing story which 
y be expressed, “‘ What is the British race? ”’ 
d there is something very significant and interest- 
in the fact that the British race is a blend of many 
ples. Students of language may divide us in a 
y that shows how our speech is related to others ; 
- geography and history have made the British 
e something quite separate and distinct from the 
er Low German branches of the Teutonic family — 
the Aryan division of the European peoples. 
Nature has cut us off by the sea from the rest 
the Continent, and into our islands have been 
ired race after race from the continent of Europe. 
= dominant people came to be the Anglo-Saxons, 
1 the speech of these English folk is the basis of 
- language of to-day. But the other people of 
se islands have all contributed their share in the 
Iding up of a nation which is marked off from all 
other nations of the world by qualities good and 
- so good, and is united by a common ideal of 
tice and freedom and a common language. 

Yet, | repeat, we remain European, though many 
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people have often called us “‘insular.’’ Taken as 
whole, the British nation is the least insular of 

the nations of the world, as can be easily proved 
its history as well as its national position at t 
present day. Owning no province on the Europe 
continent, the British people are yet in evidence 
all quarters ; and the races of Europe are to be fou 
in great numbers living and working side by si 
with the people of all the great towns of Britain, 
a mere glance at the shop signs of London or B 
mingham or Sheffield or Manchester will serve 

show. British ships are to be found in every Europe 
harbour, British goods in every market. Banks < 
run and industries supported in all parts of t 
Continent by British capital, which is usually fou 
to be closely concerned in all great European und 
takings. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PORTS 


THE chief British ports centre round certain riv 
estuaries or openings in the coast: on the east, t 
mouth of the Thames, the Humber, the Tyne mout 
the Firth of Forth, and the Firth of Tay; on t 
south, Southampton Water and Plymouth Sound; 
the west, the Bristol Channel and the estuaries 
the Mersey and the Clyde. With a map of Euro 
before you, it will be an easy matter to decide whi 
of these groups of ports do most trade with t 
nearest Continental ports. 
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It is significant that by far the greater portion of 
© over-sea or world trade of Continental Europe 
done by the ports which look out upon the North 
“a and the English Channel ; and that a great deal 
this trade must pass through the Straits of Dover. 
cross and about this important sea passage, lying 
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the south-east of England, takes place our chief 
tercourse with European ports, and through them 
th the capitals and other great cities of Europe. 
The map on this page marks very clearly the chief 
ute, that is to say, the route with the shortest sea 
ssage, between the capital of Britain and the capital 
France. Under ordinary circumstances, it is a run 
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of about seven hours between London and Paris by 
the afternoon service: about an hour and a half from 
Charing Cross to Dover pier, an hour in crossing, and 
rather more than four hours to the French capital. 
It takes longer and entails more chance of sea- 
sickness, but less expense, to go to Paris va Folkestone 
and Boulogne, or Newhaven and Dieppe, or South- 
ampton and Havre. But all these roads lead to 
Paris, which, as we shall see in a later chapter, is the 
centre not only of France but in some ways of 
Western Europe also. I do not mean the geometric 
or mathematical centre. 

Passenger boats for the Continent do not take 
the long and tedious journey down the Thames ; and 
London travellers who wish to cross to the Hook of 
Holland, for Rotterdam, travel first from Liverpool 
Street Station to Harwich on the Essex coast. From | 
this port they could also cross to the Dutch port of 
Flushing for Antwerp and Brussels, both of which 
are Belgian. But a more direct route from London 
to Flushing would be by way of Queenboro’ on the 
southern shore of the Thames estuary. 

The more northerly ports of Europe connect with 
the British ports of Hull, Newcastle, Blyth, Leith, 
Methil, and Dundee; and the greatest of all these 
Continental ports used to be Hamburg, the busy 
outlet for the enormous produce of the German 
states, which has a kind of outpost in Cuxhaven. To 
the south of the 1M-er port lies Bremerhaven, the 
outlet of Bremen, once the second port of Germany. 
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Hamburg and Bremen were naturally greatly reduced 
after the war, because Germany had to give up 
practically all her shipping as reparation for the 
sinking of Allied vessels by submarines. The greater 
part of the Baltic trade centres in Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden, and the eastern ports of Petrograd 
and Riga. This sea is closed by ice in mid-winter, but 
a large ice-breaker is used to make a way for vessels 
up to Petrograd, while in this season Stockholm 
sends her goods to the ice-free port of Trondhjem 
by railway. 

It takes about nine hours to go from London to 
Flushing via Queenboro’, about the same as from 
London to Glasgow via Edinburgh. The traveller 
leaving London at ten o’clock in the morning can, 
in ordinary times, reach Berlin by the Flushing route 
at about eight o’clock on the next morning. From 
London to Brussels vza Harwich and Antwerp is 
usually a matter of about twelve hours. 

There is an immense volume of trade passing 
through these ports on either side of the North Sea 
and English Channel; and, as we consider each 
European country in turn, we shall see what its 
people produce for their own use, and what they have 
to spare for exchange with our own country. But 
we might here consider for a few moments the nature 
of the interchange between British and _ north- 
western Continental ports, as this will not only revise 
our knowledge of British exports, but also give us a 
general preliminary idea of the resources and activities 
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of the chief Continental nations. We must, however, 
remember that the war caused a great interruption 
of European trade, and that it took a long time for 
commercial matters to right themselves after the 
conclusion of peace, especially with regard to Russia 
and Germany. 

Britain has goods in great variety to offer to the 
traders of the Continent ; and these may be divided 
into three classes: (1) the products of her own 
mines, iron and steel works, shipyards, and mills - 
(2) the products from her colonies, such as tea, sugar, 
bananas, rubber, and oil, which come into South- 
ampton, London, and Bristol, and are sent out again 
chiefly through Hull and London to Continental 
ports ; (3) the products of countries in all parts of 
the world which are brought to London, stored in her 
warehouses, and sold by her merchants to European 
traders on the other side of the North Sea and 
English Channel. For we must never forget that 
London is not only a great port for Britain, but also 
a great entrepot or place of storage and Té-€xpont, 
and that much of her wealth is derived from this 
class of trading, for which her “ central ” European 
position gives her great advantage. 

What do we take through our eastern and southern 
ports in exchange for the goods sent out to North- 
Western Europe? In the first place, we take food 
in great variety, including bacon, ham, butter, 
cheese, eggs, condensed milk, margarine, fruit, and 
wine, which come from the countries of Western 
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and Central Europe; and from the forests of Northern 
Europe we take an enormous quantity of timber 
for building, for making pit props, telegraph poles, 
scaffolding, and for other industrial purposes. A 
great deal of wood comes to us from these forests 
in the shape of pulp, which is used in the manu- 
facture of paper for books, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

Our country is a great workshop, and sells the 
things that it makes in order to buy food, but it is 
not the only great workshop in the world. ‘There 
are many manufactured goods in our shops which 
have been sent to us through the ports of North- 
Western Europe. In ordinary times manufactured 
goods of all descriptions come from France, especially. 
from Paris, as well as from Germany and Austria, 
and these include enormous quantities of children’s 
toys, both in wood and metal. Before the war we 
also relied upon Central Europe for large quantities 
cf various kinds of chemicals, which were required 
for some of our industries. These included the 
aniline dyes, some of which were made from coal- 
tar by German chemists, and used in our mills for 
dyeing cloth of various kinds. 

British naval officers regard the coast waters of 
Portugal as an important section of the world’s 
trade routes, which requires close guarding ; for off 
this coast the sea-ways converge from the Cape and 
Australasia and from the Far East and the Mediter- 
ranean ports,coming by way of the Gibraltar gateway. 
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[he ships from the European ports of the Mediter- 
anean, as well as those from the Atlantic ports of 
spain and Portugal, connect Britain with Southern 
Zurope, and they carry on a great deal of trade, 
hough not nearly so much as those which pass and 
‘epass across the North Sea and the English Channel. 
Let us see whence they sail, and get a general idea 
»f what they carry to us in exchange for the goods 
vhich we can offer to their captains. 

The leading ports in this southern region are 
Lisbon and Oporto in Portugal, Cadiz and Barcelona 
n Spain, Marseilles in France, Genoa in Italy, and 
Athens in Greece. If we wish to get a general idea 
of the goods carried by the ships from these ports, 
we must remember the difference in climate between 
the Mediterranean lands and those of the more 
northerly parts of Europe. Round the Mediterranean 
lies the region of the vine, the less hardy fruits, the 
sork-oak, and the mulberry tree. So we find in the 
trading ships from these southern ports such things 
4s wine of various kinds, raisins, currants, olives, 
jlive oil, oranges, lemons, figs, cork, and silk. 

The word “port”’ is derived from the Latin word 
horta, meaning a gate, and, strictly speaking, there 
are land ports as well as sea ports, such as Turcoing 
on the frontier between France and Belgium. Certain 
foreign countries may now be entered, with permis- 
sion, by air, so that the meaning of the term port 
may be further extended. 

The wonderful advance in aviation during the 
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Great War was not checked at the Peace. Air 
Forces were added to the defence services of up-to- 
date countries, and the commercial possibilities of 
air transport were at once explored by enterprising 
men. Within a comparatively short time of the 
signing of the Peace, passengers, mails, and goods 
were being conveyed daily between London and 
Paris at a speed of about 100 miles per hour and 
often in spite of rain, hail, sleet, fog, mist, and snow. 
Daily journeys were also made to Brussels and 
Amsterdam. By aerial express it was possible to 
make in about two hours a journey which by boat 
and train would occupy nine or ten hours. The 
charge was proportionately high, but was cheerfully 
paid by a large number of people, some of them 
eager for the novel experience of air travel, others 
anxious for business or other reasons to reach their 
destination in the shortest time. 

It became possible to despatch a letter at 2 P.M. 
from London which was delivered in Paris the same 
evening. In the transport of goods several days 
were saved. By the use of an aerial route via 
Hamburg and Amsterdam, a letter posted in Copen- 
hagen at 8.45 A.M. could be delivered in London 
during the afternoon of the following day. Plans 
were made for linking up London with Rome and 
Madrid via Paris, and for flying by night as well 
as by day. This meant the erection of aerial light- 
houses, and the creation of systems for illuminating 


an aerodrome so that pilots could land safely at 
D 
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night-time. There seemed to be no limit to the 
soRei Di tes of aviation in the service of peaceful 
commerce and international communication. ; 

“We must all think aerially now,’ wrote an ~ 
sxpert. “ We stand at the dawn of a great world- 
wide, smoothly-working system of air-ways. And 
the coming of this air age dissipates, once and for 
all, the idea that any nation, no matter how powerful, 
can preserve an attitude of isolation towards its 
neighbours. 


CONTINENTAL REGIONS AND RACES 


As a separate land mass, there is really no such 
thing as Europe. There is a very definitely marked 
Australia. North and South America were cut off 
from each other by Nature long before the making of 
the Panama Canal. Africa stood alone even in the 
days before the Suez Canal was cut. But Europe is 
only the north-western portion of the great land 
mass of Eurasia. It is cut off to the south and the 
south-east by that most satisfactory of all boundaries, 
the sea, but there is nothing definite about its eastern 
boundary line, which lies within Russian territory, 
is pierced by a European railway running to the 
Far East, and is now being crossed by hordes ‘of 
people who consider themselves Europeans in every 
way. Europe cannot extend westward, but it 1s 
certainly extending eastward into the farm lands of 
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what is known as Southern Siberia or the Far- 
Eastern Republic. 

In spite of these facts, history and present-day 
government make a definite distinction between 
Europe and Asia. In earlier history, ‘‘ European” 
meant belonging to those cultured Romance races 
who began their career in the lands to the north of 
the Mediterranean, and gradually extended their 
sway northward until they blended with the Teutonic 
races of the great plain of Central Europe. 

At first “‘ European ”’ practically meant Roman 
and then it meant Christian. The word stood for 
law, order, and religion, good and settled government, 
and the States which embodied these ideas were to 
be found in Western and Central Europe. At that 
time the eastern border of Europe was a thing of 
little consequence, and Russia was not really in- 
cluded among the civilised nations. But as time 
went on this new nation was made up of various 
races, of which we shal! learn more in a later chapter, 
and having been Christianised by the Greek Church, 
which had its centre at Constantinople, it came 
into contact with the older European nations, 
and definitely marked itself off from lawlessness 
and ‘‘heathendom,” which were summed up in the 
term ‘“ Asiatic.’1 And -it was Russia which 
marked out the artificial eastern European frontier 
now shown on our \maps, and set up signposts 


The distinction, however, was unfair, for there was a ‘“‘cultured”’ 
China and Japan and India long before there was a ‘‘ cultured ’’ Western 
Europe. 
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with “Europe” on one arm and “ Asia’ on the 
other; but this eastern frontier follows no very 
definite natural line of division. 

Taking Europe to mean what it generally means to 
ordinary people, let us see what is the nature of its 
physical character. It is really a huge peninsula of 
Eurasia, cut up in all directions by long arms of the 
sea, and showing a much longer coast-line for its area 
than other great land masses like Australia or South 
. America. It is, before all else, a maritime region, 
in which, before the days of railways and aviation, 
communication between its several parts was com- 
paratively easy, and in this fact we have at least 
- one reason for its dominant position among the land 
masses of the globe. The connection between the 
sea and civilisation is very real, as real as the con- 
nection between the sea and what men call political 
power. Greece, Rome, Spain, France, Holland, and 
England in turn won to a high place largely by 
means of the. freedom of the sea; and each nation 
which begins to feel its strength stretches out eager 
hands to the water. 

Within the comparatively small European area 
there is great variety of surface character as well as 
great variety of climate, the latter being largely 
owing to the penetrating influence of the sea. But 
we can divide the Continent broadly into two great 
areas, namely, a northern lowland area, bounded 
to the north-west by the highlands of Scandinavia 
and Western Britain ; and a southern highland area 
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extending roughly from the Spanish peninsula to 
the Caucasus. 

These two great divisions can be further sub- 
divided. In the northern lowland area are the 
Baltic region, round about the shallow sea of this 
name; and the Central Plain of Europe, which ex- 
tends from the Bay of Biscay to the Ural Mountains, 
and includes the eastern part of Great Britain. 
Again, the southern highland area can be conveniently 
subdivided into the Central Highlands of Europe, © 
including the Pyrenees, the Alps, the mountains of 
the Tyrol, the Carpathians, and the Balkans; and 
the Mediterranean region, which includes the lands 
directly bordering upon that land-locked and almost 
tideless sea. 

It would be very simple and convenient if we could 
mark off the races of Europe into two great divisions, 
each with two subdivisions, and make each section 
keep within its own region, in order that our 
geography books and our maps might be more easily 
made and our lives free from war. But when we 
come to compare the physical divisions with the 
homes of the various races, we find a great deal of 
overlapping; and we are forced to the conclusion 
that “man’s unconquerable mind,” to say nothing 
of his restless body, is rather careless of the bound- 
aries of so-called “‘ natural ”’ regions. 

In the Baltic region we find Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden very much at home and indisposed to 
so farther. But we also find that the Russian race 
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1ad pushed up northward to this seaboard from the 
egion round Kiev and Novgorod? and Moscow where 
t began; though one of the immediate effects of 
he war was to limit Russia’s access to the Baltic 
oa portion of the Gulf of Finland, and to confine 
he true Russians more closely to their original home 
o the north of the Black Sea. 

The greater part of France is in the European 
entral Plain, but this country breaks through the 
egional divisions to reach a southern seaboard on 
he Mediterranean, and includes in her south-eastern 
srovinces an offshoot from the Central Highlands of 
1urope. 

In the valleys of this Central Highland region 
yeople of many varied races have made their homes. 
[here are the Basques of the Pyrenees, the Swiss of 
he Alps, the Tyrolese in Western Austria, the Slavs 
ind other races of the Balkans; for instead of these 
ugh mountain ranges forming definite boundaries 
yetween people of various races, we find that these 
yeople have pushed their way into the valleys 
yetween them, which contain, as we shall see later, 
. wonderful blend of Romance, Teutonic, and 
slavonic peoples of bewildering variety ; while in 
he plain of the middle Danube, and set within the 
ircle formed by the Alpine, Carpathian, and Balkan 
ughlands, are the Magyars of Hungary, who, as we 
1ave already seen, are not Aryans at all. 


1 Not Nijni Novgorod, but the town near Lake Ilmen, now comparatively 
inimportant, but once known and famous as ‘“‘ Novgorod the Great.”’ 
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In the Mediterranean region Spain and Italy keer 
within certain natural boundaries, and are more 
or less self-contained. The Balkan Peninsula seem: 
to have been carved out by Nature as the home 
of a single race; but it is parcelled out among 
several Christian peoples and the Turkish race, 
which tried through five centuries of blood-stained 
history to make it a political unity, and has at last 
been driven almost completely back to the Asia 
whence it came; for one result of the war was to 
limit “ Turkey in Europe” to a small region round 
about Constantinople; and the old conception of 
the meaning of the word “European” still holds good. 


EUROPEAN FRONTIERS 


THE nations of Europe are big, little, and middle- 
sized, like the three bears in the old nursery story. 
But, whatever its size, each nation has a decided 
preference for a definitely marked frontier dividing 
its territory from that of its neighbours, and is very 
jealous of that line of division, being quite prepared 
to defend it, if need be, even to the Geet Let-ts 
now learn a little about the various frontiers between 
the countries of Europe, not forgetting to note some 
of the easiest ways across them, which become so 
important in time of war. 

Certain frontiers or boundaries are natural geo- 
graphical features, such as the sea, a barren desert, 
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n extensive marsh or forest, or a range of high 
nountains. Other frontiers are artificial or scientific, 
nd are drawn on the map by the pen of a statesman 
fter a war or friendly discussion or bargaining, and 
nay or may not run with the course of a river or 
long the summits of a mountain chain. Those 
vho look upon frontiers as a defence only would 
raw their scientific boundary lines along the lofty 
peaks of some mountain range, or across a marsh or 
Jesert or forest where fighting would be difficult or 
mpossible. Those who wish to make frontiers 
places where nations may mect and have peaceful 
‘ntercourse with each other prefer a boundary like 
a great and navigable river. But the character of 
the various European boundaries is bewildering in its 
variety, and they are exceedingly difficult to study. — 

The best and most indisputable of all natural 
boundaries is the sea; and you will find it very 
interesting to study the map of Europe with a view 
to finding out in which parts of the Continent an 
ocean or a large inland sea helps to separate the 
territory of one nation from that of another. Re- 
member, also, that the sea not only cuts off but 
also unites, for it can be more readily crossed than a 
steep mountain range or a desert region. The latter 
boundaries may in our day be crossed by a pass or a 
road or a railway, but such a path can be very easily 
interrupted or blocked. In time of war it must be 
euarded throughout its entire length by any army 
which wishes to make use of it, while an army which 
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Wishes to destroy it only requires to cut it or bloc 
it at one point. 

In making such a survey as that in which we ar 
now engaged, we naturally turn first to our ow; 
country, which is cut off so unmistakably by th 
sea, and affords one of the best examples in thi 
world of complete isolation combined with ease 0 
communication with other lands. At the same time 
this long and extended sea frontier of ours is difficul: 
to protect, at least against raids if not against in- 
vasion in force. Scandinavia, Holland, Denmark, 
ppain, Italy sand Greece are other examples of 
countries with considerable sea frontiers. Russia, 
Germany, and France have each about half their 
frontiers bounded by the water. It is easy to find 
out from the map which European countries have 
no direct access to the sea. 

Of course, sea frontiers differ in value, the best 
being one on the open sea, free from ice all the year 
round and unhampered by “gates,” which can be 
easily blocked by a hostile power. In your considera- 
tion of these matters, therefore, you must not forget 
that the Caspian is only useful for communication 
between its own Shores; that the Mediterranean 
may at any time be converted into a water prison 
in the hands of the Power which holds the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal!; that the Black Sea 
is really owned by the holder of the Dardanelles, and 


1 It is worth considering how far the submarine and aeroplane have 
altered this fact. 
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hat the White Sea and the Baltic Sea are closed by 
se for part of each year. It is access to what the 
-ussian fairy tales call the “ ocean sea ” for which 
he nations strive and which they call’ them 
‘necessity,’ sometimes with little regard to the 
ights of those nations which actually hold the useful 
eaboard. 

One of the best mountain frontiers is that of the 
-yrenean mountain chain which separates France 
rom Spain. Here we havea lofty barren range with 
. level, even, and almost unbroken sky-line like 
‘the keel of an upturned boat.” No railway crosses 
t, and the only useful pass through the range 1s 
-hat known as Roncesvalles, which 1s at a height of 
14000 feet above sea-level. At each extremity of the 
range there is an opening which has been used for 
the railway to Barcelona and Madrid respectively. 
But from the old point of view, which regarded 
a frontier merely as a defence, this mountain 
barrier is almost ideal; and we shall find no range 
like it among the other mountain chains of the 
Continent. 

It would be strange indeed if the great Central 
European Highland region, known generally as the 
Alps, had not exercised a ereat influence upon the 
division of races of the Continent. As a matter of 
fact, it has had a predominant influence in develop- 
ing the difference between the typical Teuton and’ 
the typical member of the Romance race. In the 
days before railways it kept apart the dwellers in — 
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he cold northern plains from the people of the warm 
outhern regions of Europe; and by acting as a 
yarrier to cold northerly winds, it helped to create 
he difference in climate, which brings about those 
lifferences in character, ideas, and physical appear- 
nce that go to make up “ race.” 

The more rigorous climate to the north of the 
‘reat mountain barrier produced the Teutonic 
yeoples, physically hard and tough, intellectually 
‘een on the practical side, restless and energetic, 
somewhat impatient of dreams and fancies. The 
softer climate to the south of the same great mountain 
yarrier produced the Romance races, dreamy, highly 
maginative, and artistic, keen in intellect, humorous, 
und scrupulous about things which appear to be 
mere trivial nonsense to the practical people of 
the North. So we find that the Alpine barrier is a 
race divider, or, more correctly, was a race divider 
m the days before railways and science, when the 
creat differences between the races were set up by 
Nature. 7 

The lofty southern edge of the Alpine region forms, 
eenerally, the northern frontier of Italy, while the 
mountain valleys to the north of this dividing line 
have been invaded by various races, who have in 
process of time created the composite Swiss “ nation, ’ 
of whom 70 per cent speak German, 20 per cent speak 
French, and the rest use a language of Italian origin, 
the whole being united by the fact that they have 
a good central government. To the north-west and 
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north, Switzerland is marked off by a boundary 
_ which runs first along the summits of the Jura range 
_and then with the upper course of the Rhine and 
the southern shore of Lake Constance. 

In marking off Hungary from Rumania the 
boundary makers at one time took advantage of 
the chain known as the Transylvanian Alps, which 
Sweeps round to the west from the eastern eXx- 
tremity of the Carpathians; but after the war this 
Tange was no longer a boundary, for Rumania 
extended her territory westward by taking Tran- 
Sylvania from Hungary. The high ridge of the 
_ Balkans has not become a distinct national frontier, 
partly because its structure and the river valleys 
which pierce it encourage movement across it from 
north to south; while the towns of Bulgaria have 
mostly sprung up near the passes by which the 
Tange can be crossed, 

So much, then, for the mountain range as a frontier 
for European races ; let us now look into the matter 
of the river, which some people consider the ideal] 
boundary, as it encourages meetings and friendly 
intercourse between neighbouring races, which are 
so much better than suspicion and hostility. A 
quick survey of the great rivers will show that they 
do not play a very large part in marking out frontiers 
between European nations. Part of the Upper Rhine 
acts as an international boundary, but the middle 
course of this great stream is entirely German, while 
its lower course is in Holland. The upper part of the 
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Danube is German, its middle course is in Austria 
and Hungary, but part of its lower stream forms 
a boundary between Rumania and Bulgaria. The 
River Po of Northern Italy plays no part in marking 
frontiers, nor do the great rivers of Russia, to any 
appreciable extent. 

A river is, indeed, too valuable to be shared, and 
many of the conflicts of history have been fought 
for the possession not only of a stream Ditiyor its 
fertile plain as well. Further, if a river is near to a 
frontier it forms, even in these days of scientific 
warfare, a line of temporary defence, which can be 
used to check the march of an advancing force, 
however well equipped with up-to-date military 
engineers. Consequently, the statesman, in settling 
the boundary, often desires not only to gain for his 
own country the stream itself but also its foreground 
towards a probable foe. Note, for example, how 
Berlin is protected by the way in which the rivers 
of Germany, both east and west, form lines of 
check to an invading force, which must come into 
this particular country from one or other of these 
two directions. 

A river valley is a place of easy life, of fruitfulness, 
and free movement in quiet times, and when the 
armies begin to march it forms a pathway to their 
goal, as the valleys of the Middle Meuse, the Sambre, 
the Upper Somme, and the Oise provided the path 
to Paris for the Germans in 1914. A much more 
effective barrier is a stretch of marsh or forest or 
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barren trackless land: and tracts of country of this 
kind are often to be found on frontiers, which the 
map shows as plain lines unaccounted for by any of 
the more noticeable natural features. Ltewas the 
marsh along both sides of and behind the River 
Yser, between Ypres and the sea, which helped to save 
Calais from the Germans in the winter of IQI4-I5. 
And the dense forest of the Ardennes was another 
obstacle in the path of the Germans, who were forced 
for ease of movement for a large force to march to the 
north of it by way of Liége and Namur, thus violating 
Belgian territory and bringing Britain into the great 
struggle. 

On the whole, then, the international frontier is 
in our day largely a matter of bargaining between 
statesmen, who may or may not take advantage of 
those natural barriers, which in earlier ages helped 
to separate the various races and caused the differ- 
ences of physique and character to be formed between 
them. But in spite of railways and travel and 
science, the races still keep their differences: and 
many people think that the only real hope of settling 
the European frontiers is to mark them out accord- 
Ing toraces. Let each race be free and independent, 
they say, and give up any wish to dominate its 
neighbour, and let the boundary be a racial boundary. 
This seems to be a reasonable and a simple solution : 
but as we go on to study the several races and their 
homes, we shall find that the problem is not quite 
so easily solved. 

E 
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THE FRENCH PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 


I 


Boys and girls who have learnt Latin find that 
their knowledge of the language of old Rome is of 
great use to them when they come to learn French. 
They would find Latin useful in much the same way 
if they were learning Spanish or Italian. This is 
because Latin is the basis or foundation of the 
national languages of modern France, Spain, and 
Italy, or, as we sometimes say, these modern 
languages are mainly derived from Latin; and the 
story of this derivation must be sought in history. 
There is a curious and interesting parallel between 
the formation of the English and the French nations. 
The original inhabitants, historically speaking, of 
both these countries were of Celtic race, and the 
Romans entered each country at the south-east 
corner, only they came into France before they came 
into Britain. These colonising Romans called the 
people of the country we now call France the Galli, 
and the land itself they named Gaul, entering it in 
the first place through the passes of the Western Alps 
and round the eastern corner of the Pyrenees. As 
time went on, they advanced northward through 
the valleys of the Rhone and Saéne. driving the Galli 
before them, settling on their lands, inter-marrying 
with them to some extent, building towns and roads 
and bridges, and introducing their language, their 
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customs, and their laws. In their advance north- 
ward they found a convenient spot for a settlement 
at the junction of the Marne and the Seine, and 
here they set up Lutetia, which was at first 
not so important as their settlements in the Rhone 
valley, but was destined to be the beginning of 
Paris. 3 

After having conquered “all Gaul,” as he tells 
us in his histories, Julius Caesar crossed over to 
Britain, entering it by the south-east corner, and 
made an attempt to begin the work of conquest 
which had been done so well south of the Channel. 
But he was called away, and it was left to Romans 
of a later generation to make another entry at the 
same corner and continue the work of “‘ Romanising ” 
the Celts which had been done in Gaul. This pro- 
cess went on for about three centuries, and it would 
be strange indeed if Rome had not left an indelible 
mark on*each of her conquered “provinces.” In 
France her chief mark was on the language. 

Then there came sweeping over the lands round 
about the North Sea the Vikings, who had never been 
tamed by Rome. They swooped down upon Eastern 
Britain and Northern Gaul, passing up the open 
river mouths which seemed to invite them on every 
hand, plundering, killing, burning, but later settling 
alsc in the lands which they had raided. Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Franks, and Normans, all were 
Norsemen or Northmen, and of alien race to the 
people of the Mediterranean lands. In Britain and 
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in France they drove before them to the westward 
the Romanised Celts, who took refuge in the higher 
lands of Wales, the Cornish Peninsula, and Brittany. 
In Britain they set up an English kingdom and kept 
their English speech. In Gaul they set up a French 
or Frankish kingdom, but were so influenced by the 
Romanised Gauls that they adopted their language, 
and in process of time turned it into modern French : 
and it is this language which now welds together the 
various races of France into the French nation, this 
and the influence of Paris, the governing city, the 
Lutetia of the old Romans—with a difference. 
Paris, on the navigable Seine, within easy reach 
of the Channel, became in time the centre of this 
French nation ; and as the centuries passed, and the 
land was somewhat violently shaken down into 
unity, the power of Paris grew greater and greater. 
No large town was permitted to grow up near to 
her, but gradually Havre, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, 
Troyes, and Orleans arose at about equal distances 
from the capital, while the ancient city of Marseilles, 
a Greek colony before the rise of Rome to power, 
kept Paris in touch with the Mediterranean world 
and with the East. You can judge from the railway 
map of France shown on page 71 how Paris domin- 
ates the French life of to-day, just as the Parisian 
French language unites the nation in spite of many 
differences among the various sections of the people. 
The story of the rise and dominance of Paris jis 
history ; but the present position of this famous city 
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as the centre of the nation’s life is one of the chief 
facts of French geography. 

To the French people Nature herself seemed to 
have marked out the boundaries of their country 
with no wavering or uncertain hand—the sea, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Vosges, and the Rhine; but 
a great deal of French history is a record of the 
national effort to gain the Rhine as a north-eastern 
frontier, and of failure to do so: and after this 
failure there followed a never-ending struggle in the 
north-east to protect Paris, the heart of the nation, 
from enemies about and across that great river. 
When the attempt to reach the Rhine was given up, 
Belgium was set up as a ‘‘ buffer”’ state, with the 
hope of gaining protection for Paris, and, as we have 
seen, 1t was on Paris that the German army advanced 
in I9t4 along the Middle Meuse, the Sambre, the 
Upper Somme, and the Oise, after snapping her 
fingers at the buffer-state. There is no north-eastern 
French frontier as there is a definite southern and a 
south-eastern boundary, but only a line of shifting 
bayonets and more or less (now chiefly less) effective 
fortresses. Apart from the river pathway named 
above, there are two pathways to Paris from Germany, 
the first known as the Lorraine gateway, of which 
Belfort is the French warder, the other as the Bur- 
gundian gateway farther to the north, the entrance 
to which is commanded by the citadel of Metz. 

When she had shaken down as a nation, and given 
up the tribal quarrels, the story of which make up 
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the earlier part of her history, as of ours, France 
began to take into consideration what kind of land 
had fallen to her lot and to develop her resources, 
It was a “fair ground” and “a goodly heritage,” 
and its wealth in soil and rock, forest and fishery, 
was very great, to say nothing of that greatest wealth 
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of all, the cleverness and energy of the people, which 
was bound to bring the nation to the forefront 
among the peoples of the Continent and the world. 
Let us find out what was the physical nature of the 
home of this composite nation and what were its 
resources of various kinds. 

You can obtain some idea of the relief of the land 
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from the railway map on page 71. The width of 
the lines in this map shows roughly the volume of 
traffic, and where this is heaviest we may, of course, 
expect to find the lowlands and the towns. Follow- 
ing this clue we look for a highland region between 
the iron roads of Paris-Lyons-Marseilles and Paris- 
Orleans-Bordeaux. A glance at a physical map 
will show that in the southern part of this triangle 
is the highest land of the country, which slopes 
generally from this mountain knot to north and west, 
rising to a higher elevation in the peninsula ot 
Brittany, the home of the descendants of the old 
Celtic people of Gaul. The enormous traffic on the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean railway is carried along 
the depression formed by the Sadne-Rhone, which 
separates the mountains of the south-eastern frontier 
from the south-eastern knot of highlands. 

Such is the very simple physical structure of 
France, a country, for the most part, of habitable 
plain or upland, drained towards the north and west 
by the Seine, Loire, and Garonne, and their tribu- 
taries. The first of these streams is on the whole 
the quietest and most useful, and this fact helps to © 
explain the predominance of Paris, to which I have — 
already referred, with, I hope, sufficient emphasis. 

As for climate, France is, for the most part, a land of 
sunshine, a country of wine and oil, flowers and fruit. 
In the north, as we might expect, the weather is not 
greatly different from that of Southern England. In 
the west, south-east, and south the summers are much 
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warmer, while in the plains, at least, frost is almost 
unknown, and the mild winters of the French 
Riviera attract many visitors from more northerly 
parts of Europe. Rain is plentiful, thanks to the 
moist westerly Atlantic winds ; but, as the physical 
map ought to remind you, the south-eastern portion 
is a region of summer drought. This dry heat, by 
the way, helps the evaporation in the salt pans 
along this coast, and so assists in supplying France 
with one of the four chief minerals of modern life— 
the other three are coal, iron, and mineral oil. 

The copious rainfall, combined with sunshine, 
means fertility, and in France we have a very garden 
of the earth. Other lands, like our own, may look 
across the. seas for food supplies and the bulk of 
their raw materials, but France is, on the whole, a 
self-contained country, able to feed and clothe and 
house herself without much help from the outside 
world,—that is to say, as a matter of necessity and 
plain living. But her energy has also developed 
a great number of busy industries, which have gone 
ahead so quickly since the introduction of machinery 
that she is now obliged to look abroad for some of 
her coal and iron, as well as for rubber, cotton, and 
the petroleum which cannot be done without in 
modern life. Let us now look more closely into the 
resources of this great country. 
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II 


The prime human necessity is food, and in the 
.Mmodern world it must be food of a very varied 
character. The soil of France is capable of pro- 
ducing corn, wine, oil, and fruit in great abundance, 
while her pastures can support large numbers of 
cattle and sheep ; and the refuse of her fields supplies 
ample food for the stall-fed cattle, upon which many 
of the large towns depend for their milk supply. 
France is pre-eminently the land of the farmer, and 
the farm-lands in many parts differ from our own in 
being cut up into small patches, a fact which is very 
evident to the traveller with his eyes open passing 
by rail through the country. The French law of 
inheritance is different from ours, and is partly 
Tesponsible for this cutting up into patchwork ; for 
each son inherits an equal share instead of the eldest 
son taking all and leaving the younger sons to win 
by their own pluck and enterprise to “home and 
steading of their own.” 

In connection with the French food supply, it 
is interesting to study the imports and exports of 
the country; for the lists of these things can be made 
to yield many interesting facts concerning the life 
of the people. Now, in studying these lists we must 
not forget to notice the things which are not there. 
This is what one might call an “ Irishism,”’ but it 
will serve to call your attention to the important 
fact that if a certain thing which is absolutely 
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lecessary to human life does not appear in the chief 
mports, then that commodity is supplied by the 
ountry itself. 

Naturally, we think first of bread.: Not long ago 
he French corn-lands supplied almost all the flour 
nd meal required in the country, but now we find 
ereals figuring largely among the imports. This 
oints to two interesting facts: (1) that the people 
re using their manufacturing skill to buy their 
read ; (2) that they are eating more white bread 
han they used to do—they make it in rolls about 
. yard long. But in spite of this great import of 
ereals, largely from America, the corn-lands of the 
entre and the north-west are very productive, and 
juite capable of keeping the country going in case 
ff need, without that anxious consultation of the 
srospects of the crops in lands far across the seas 
which is part of British life. The yield of oats is 
ilso very heavy, and both rye and barley are largely 
TOWN. 

But perhaps the most characteristic of the in- 
lustries connected with the French soil is the 
ultivation of the vine, which needs a sunny slope, 
nild air, and a sufficiency of rain. The wines 
oroduced are of several varieties, one of the most 
mportant being champagne, which comes from a 
listrict of this name in the north-east, with Rheims 
ind aHpernay as thesschiet centres. Claretemare 
produced in the region round about Bordeaux, and 
the various kinds of “ burgundy’ in the eastern 
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province of that name. The northern limit of the 
vine is Shown in the small sketch-map below. Wine 
of a light kind plays a great part in the life of the 
French people, who have not as a nation caught the 
tea habit of their neighbours across the Channel. 
Other fruits besides the grape are produced in great 
abundance, especially in what is known as the 
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“ garden of France,” between Orleans and Angers 
in the basin of the Loire, which produces beautiful 
apples, plums, cherries, pears, and chestnuts. In 
the Mediterranean region there are wide lands used 
for the cultivation of the olive and of flowers, especi- 
ally ‘‘ Parma violets,’ which open the spring season, 
and orange blossom ; and for these fragrant products 
Nice is the leading market. 

The climate of Southern France favours the erowth 
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£ the mulberry, a low spreading tree with leaves 
nd fruit not unlike those of the English blackberry 
uush. On the leaves of this tree the silk-worm feeds, 
nd the production of raw silk is one of the leading 
ndustries of France, though the imports of manu- 
actured silks from Japan, India, China, and the 
evant, where labour is very cheap, has lowered the 
rices of the silks of France. A great deal of foreign 
ilk is imported from the East vza Marseilles, and 
large quantity of the silk exported from France 
omes from Piedmont in Northern Italy, where 
ubour is also very cheap. The appearance of raw 
ilk among the chief imports of France points to the 
ict that the silk-makers can no longer rely upon 
he product of their own country for running their 
os. 

Meat and animals for slaughter do not appear 
mong the leading imports of France, which feeds 
irge flocks both of “ English”’ and merino sheep 
s well as numerous herds of cattle in all parts of 
re country, but especially in the north-west.! The 
airy farms of Brittany are famous for their butter, 
nd the necessities of hungry England have stimu- 
ited the cultivation of fruit, potatoes, and vegetables 
1 this part of France, as well as the setting up of 
umerous poultry farms for the supply of eggs and 


' The French used to eat comparatively little meat, but they learnt to 
ypreciate the English ‘‘vosbif’’ during the war, and this liking may continue, 
using a change in French habits and industry. This change of taste 
nong the French soldiers had the effect of increasing the price of our own 
eat at home. 
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(This old Frenchman raced Queen Victoria's carriage and won. ) 
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chickens. The fact that butter, leather, and wool 
figure among the exports points to activity in 
the dairy and stock - breeding industries of an un- 
mistakable character. Timber appears among the 
imports, as it must do in most highly civilised 
countries, but France has wide forests of her own, 
which occupy about one-fifth of her total area and 
which supply most of the wood required for building, 
but not for paper-making or fancy work in carpentry ; 
and “fancy” articles of various kinds figure very 
largely in French industries and exports. 

We have by no means exhausted the wealth of 
the soil in France, but have only mentioned the chief 
activities of the French agriculturist.. Glancing 
down a list of the exports once more, we see that it 
consists mainly of made-up goods, the products of 
clever French brains and skilful French fingers. 
This manufacturing ability at once suggests the 
question, “How does the country stand in the 
matter of coal and iron? ”’ | 

Coal and coke for the factories and mills, as well 
as machinery, figure among the chief imports, and 
this seems to point to a deficiency in fuel and iron 
ore within the French borders; but we find that 
metal goods and machinery, including a large number 
of some of the best motors in the world, are largely 
exported. And putting these facts together, we 
come to the conclusion that the French manu- 
facturers are so active, and their factories so large, 
that they have outrun the home supply of these 
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hings.! This is quite correct, for France has abundant 
supplies of coal and iron. These are found chiefly 
n the north-east and in the central highland region 
‘ound about St. Etienne, the ‘‘ Birmingham oi 
France’’; also near Clermont, which once listened 
1o the impassioned speeches of Peter the Hermit 
irging Frenchmen to go on the First Crusade, and 
now makes the most up-to-date motors in the 
world. (After all, these motors had a great deal to 
do with the French “ Crusade ”’ against the Germans 
which began in 1914!) France must, however, 
import her copper, for she can only raise between 
30 and 4o tons per annum; as well as the petrol 
and rubber for her motor cars and waggons. 

In considering mineral wealth we must not forget 
the importance of salt in modern life. It is not 
only used as a condiment and in cooking, but it 1s 
an all-important substance in the manufacture of 
soda and other chemicals. It is also used in making 
soap and glaze for stoneware. Farmers destroy 
slugs and grubs with it, and it is-used on the land 
in certain kinds of manure. Brine or salt water has 
many uses also, one of these being to help to form 
the freezing mixture for refrigerators. Rock salt is 
mined in the north-east and elsewhere in France, 
and in certain districts on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, as well as along the Mediterranean coast, 
salt is obtained by evaporation. 


1 Coal and iron are regularly sent in ordinary times from the Tyne 
ports to Dunkirk for transit to the works and factories of the busy towns 
of North-East France. 
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As we might expect from her extended coast- 
line, the fisheries of France are very important, 
and a source of great wealth as well as an ex- 
cellent training-ground for merchant sailors and 
men for the navy. Fishing is carried on near each 
of the three seaboards, the shallow territorial 
waters (see the physical map) and the number 
of rivers bringing down mud containing fish food 
favouring the supply of fish as in the North Sea. 
In these “inshore” fisheries the most considerable 
catches are in oysters, sardines, mackerel, herring, 
and the tunny fish of the Mediterranean. But the 
French boats go much farther away. Many fish 
on the Dogger Bank, while others go to the fishing- 
grounds off Newfoundland and Iceland, the cod- 
fishing off the former island being most valuable of 
all. The fish caught in these distant waters must be 
reckoned among the “ resources’ of France, for the 
wealth won in this way is due to the pluck and 
enterprise of the stout fishermen of Brittany and 
the western Channel ports, whose reputation is a 
matter of history. 


III 


The work of winning the wealth of a country is 
mostly done away from the great centres of popula- 
tion. The work of collecting it and working up 
raw material into manufactured goods, as well as 
the distribution of commodities, is mostly done in 
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the towns. Of the thirty-nine millions of the French 
population, seventeen live in the towns, and of these 
nearly three millions are Parisians. The towns are 
found along the railways, or, to be more historically 
correct, the railways have joined up the towns, 
which are mostly old, and had their sites fixed long 
ago by the river valleys or mouths, by the meeting of 
the waters, or by the low-lying paths between the 
higher regions. Paris, Havre, and Lyons are good 
examples of the former class; Orleans, Tours, and 
Bordeaux of the latter, lying in what is known as 
the Strait of Poitou, which makes a path to Paris 
from the south-west, between the central highland 
region and the plateau of Brittany. Towns which 
lie away from the great navigable rivers, such as 
St. Etienne and Lille, owe their position partly to the 
presence of coal, iron, china clay, and other mineral 
deposits in their neighbourhood. 

The town is not only a place for meeting and 
distributior, but also for making up the raw material 
cathered from the immediate neighbourhood, or 
brought from far-away lands to a convenient port. 
Even in connection with a seaport, a river port, or 
a land frontier port, there are usually certain manu- 
facturing industries, such as the refining of cane 
sugar, which can be carried on in a fairly small 
area at the spot where the raw material is landed 
from abroad. 

There are eighteen towns in France with more 
than 90,000 people—that is to say, larger than the 
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English town of Northampton; but after the 
3,000,000 of Paris there is a distinct drop to the 
586,000 of Marseilles and the 562,000 of Lyons. 

Marseilles is the second town in France, and is 
also the largest port, judging by the returns in 
figures ; but even the great trade of the Mediter- 
Tanean port is overshadowed by the trade of Paris 
when combined with that of Havre, the outlier of the 
metropolis, the name of which means simply ‘“‘ the 
harbour.’’ On the Lower Seine is concentrated the 
greater part of the commercial intercourse of the 
country, and taking this into consideration it is not 
surprising to find from the tables that the United 
Kingdom jis one of the chief customers and suppliers 
of France. This great exchange is carried on partly 
through Havre, but also via Dieppe, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and Calais, all of which rank high among 
the twelve chief ports of France. Belgium trades 
very largely with France, the chief frontier port 
being Turcoing ; the United States is next in order, 
and the “gates” or ports of this trans-oceanic 
trade are naturally Havre, Bordeaux, and Brest. 
The intercourse with Germany before the war was 
very extensive, the greater part of the exchange 
being through Belfort. 

With regard to industries, each French town has, 
as a rule, its special work, but it is somewhat mis- 
leading to say that a certain town is “noted” for 
one commodity to the exclusion of others, for most 
of the French towns do very varied work. Apart 
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from its governing and distributing work, Paris 
specialises in the production of those fancy goods of 
various kinds, the making of which requires French 
‘taste,’’ a thing which we can readily recognise but 
cannot define. The capital is also the great publishing 
and artistic centre of the country, while its passenger 
traffic is enormous. 

Lyons is a busy mart for collection and distribu- 
tion, but it also makes the finest silk fabrics in the 
world, drawing some of its raw material, as we have 
seen, from the East through Marseilles. To British 
people, the P.L.M. (Paris-Lyons- Mediterranean) is 
perhaps the best known among the French railroads, 
for several reasons, which you ought now to be able 
to set down for yourselves. Do not forget that the 
little town of Macon to the north of Lyons is the 
junction for Geneva in Switzerland and beyond. 

Let us now turn aside from the great and busy 
transcontinental route to Bordeaux, the centre of 
a province of France which seems at first sight to 
lie somewhat out of the world. Bordeaux, however, 
is the fourth town of France, and a closer examination 
of the physical map will give us the reasons for this 
high position. The city stands on an estuary well 
protected by Nature from the storms of the Bay of 
Biscay, and at the same time navigable for ocean 
steamers. Besides this, it is situated at one end 
of the Poitou Gap or Strait—that is, of the road to 
Paris—and on one of the two roads from France into 
Spain. Moreover, Bordeaux is without a rival on this 
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south-west coast region, which is low and sandy, 
fringing a tract of flat, marshy country known as the 
Landes, where the people have of necessity formed 
a habit of walking about on stilts. Then we must 
remember, also, the vines of the surrounding country 
and the great trade in wine and brandy which 
centres in Bordeaux. On the whole, this city may 
fairly claim to be a provincial capital, and it became 
the temporary capital of the country when Paris was 
threatened by the Germans in IgI14. 

Lille is the most populous town of the north- 
eastern manufacturing district. It is near to coal 
and iron as well as the flax of Belgium, so that the 
linen industry has grown up in these parts and 
developed so well that raw material is now also 
drawn from South America and elsewhere to keep 
the looms going. Lille also makes cotton goods 
(where is the raw cotton landed ?), and before the 
war was the centre of a _ sugar- beet - growing 
district, having several refineries where much of 
the sugar used in Britain was made. Roubaix, not | 
far away, specialises in broadcloth, and Turcoing, 
on the Belgian frontier, makes carpets. Rouen, 
between Paris and the sea, lies at a position 
suitable for collecting raw materials for textile 
manufactures, has a climate which favours the 
working up of these materials, and is not far from 
a productive coalfield. Its special manufacture is 
cotton, but it also makes lace, stockings, and woollen 
goods, and in its modern and rather dirty activity 
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almost forgets that it was the capital of William 
the Conqueror and other picturesque and forcible 
historic personages. Between the Aisne and the 
Marne lies Kheims, the champagne town and the 
old crowning place of the kings of France; while 
nearer to the frontier is Nancy, in the middle of 
a mining and smelting district. About midway 
between Rheims and Rouen, but farther to the 
north, is Amiens, which is also.a mill town for the 
making of textiles. 

Nantes, standing at the turn of the Loire tide, 
has the advantages and disadvantages of such a 
situation ; for while the flowing tide can carry the big 
ships up the river, the meeting of the waters causes 
sandbanks and islands in the channel, and this 
has driven a great deal of trade down to St. Nazaire. 
But Nantes is busily dredging, and proposes the 
cutting of a ship canal, for a great trade ought to be 
developed by a town which is the natural outlet of 
the “garden of France.” The largest town in Brittany 
is Brest, the great port and naval harbour, which 
shares with Cherbourg on the Channel and Toulon 
on the Mediterranean the duty of coast defence and 
naval accommodation. 

Crossing the Gap of Poitou, we enter the highland 
region by way of Limoges, which has risen to fame 
owing to the deposits of kaolin or china clay in its 
neighbourhood. The real Birmingham of France 
(these comparisons help the memory) is St. Etienne 
in the north of the Cevennes ; while due north of this 
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town is Le Creuzot, which is to France what Essen was 
to Germany and Elswick and Woolwich to England. 
Toulouse, in the upper valley of the Garonne, is the 
seventh town in point of population, and has foundries 
and metal industries, being near to coalfields and the 
iron ores of the Pyrenees, but it is also a great mart 
for wheat, wine, and tobacco. It has access to the 
Mediterranean by the Canal du Midi, and it is further 
famous for its draught oxen. The mention of this 
waterway to the Gulf of (Raging) Lions reminds us 
that France has an excellent system of canals, which, 
combined with her rivers, makes the country one 
of the best in the world for easy and cheap water- 
communication between its various parts. 

It is possible to trace through European history 
a continuous desire, already referred to, on the part 
of France to make the Rhine the frontier between 
herself and Germany. The latter country has always 
resisted this desire, and the dispute has been, and 
still is, a menace to European peace and stability. 
Iwo of the provinces in this region, namely Alsace 
and Lorraine, have changed hands twice since 
1871. In that year the Germans took the provinces 
from France, and after the war of 1914-18 the 
latter country recovered them. The region is rich 
in minerals, and its possession also gives strategic 
advantage in war. As regards the population, the two 
provinces are partly German and partly French, and 
therefore, like other border provinces in Europe, pre- 
sent a racial problem which it is very hard to solve. 
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Mulhouse in Alsace is famous for its cotton 
manufactures, which were started by France and 
carried on by Germany after 1871, the industry 
afterwards passing to the original founders. France 
has also regained the steel and iron industries in 
the Moselle valley near Metz in Lorraine. Stras- 
bourg in Alsace, once famous like Metz for its strong — 
fortress, now ranks as the ninth city of France in 
point of population. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 
aI 
THE Germans live in the central part of Europe 
occupying the plain which stretches from the Baltic 
to the Alps. Their capital and seat of government 
is the comparatively modern city of Berlin, which 
was placed in a bleak and inhospitable part of 
mid-Prussia, chiefly because this site was of advantage 
from a military point of view. It was well out of 
the way of attack by sea, and protected towards 
east and west by a series of rivers, which would, in 
case of need, form successive lines of defence. The 
city became the rallying-point of the new German 
Empire, while the German language, which came 
originally from the south and south-west of Germany, 
was adopted by the North Germans, and formed the 
real unifying power of the complex modern state. 
Yet Germany was not new. There were within 
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the modern German Empire some of the oldest and 
most interesting states in the history of the world, 
which produced men of light and leading in art, 
music, law, literature, and especially science, as 
well as those who taught the world how to print 
books. The original home of the race was in the 
highland region round about Hesse in the south- 
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west of modern Germany, which was never conquered, 
as were Gaul and Britain, by the Roman soldiers, 
and which controlled the routes between the northern 
and southern parts of the Continent. But. the 
German nation of to-day is really composed of two 
races, the people of northern stock who came from 
the bleak flats bordering on the Baltic, and the 
people of Alpine origin, whose original homes were 
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in the valleys of the mountains to the south of the 
Central European Plain. In the central upland 
region these people met, but natural boundaries so 
divided the little communities which they formed 
together, that a large number of German states 
grew up more or less independent of each other. 
It was only when the advance of civilisation had 
provided the canal and railway that a united Germany 
was possible ; and even yet there is no homogeneous 
German nation. 

But in modern Germany the dominating state 
has been Prussia, which came late into the history 
of Europe, rising to world-power under Frederick, 
surnamed “the Great,’’ who lived and flourished in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and after his 
time going on from strength to strength in the power 
of “ science” applied to every department of human 
life, and especially to military matters. 

This state became a kingdom whose king was 
also Kaiser of the German Confederation or Empire, 
and the leader of the kings, dukes, and princes of the 
numerous other German states large.and small. 

In the olden days Germany was closely allied 
with Italy, and the German states formed with a 
portion of the southern peninsula a strange un- 


wieldy confederation known in history as the Holy = 
Koman Empire—“ holy ’’ because the Pope was the 
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because the German king Charlemagne (742-814) 
claimed to be the successor of the Roman Caesars, 
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and had himself crowned as such in Rome by the 
Pope himself, the idea at the back of this arrange- 
ment being that the two potentates should together 
tule ‘“‘ the world.”” So any German monarch who 
could also get himself crowned as Caesar in Rome 
called himself “tre Emperor,’ and in time the 
imperial ee! was fixed at Vienna, the chief city 
of the eastern ‘‘mark’’ or boundary of the German 
peoples against the barbarian races of the east. 
and south-east of Europe; but the earlier German 

capital had been Aix-la-Chapelle in the Rhine basin. — 

The Italian centre of the Holy Roman Empire 
was, of course, Rome, and the two sections of this 
burlesque confederation disputed and fought thr ough — 
the ages, so that the history of Central Euro 
in mediaeval times is not a little confused. This 
was really because the Alpine barrier was always 
saying in effect that Nature had intended the two 
separate races to the north and south of her to work 
out their own national life in their own way. There 
could be no real union between the Teutons of the 
north and the Romance races of the south. The 
Alps had seen to that. 

But in spite of this, one German prince after 
another had himself crowned at Vienna, and then 
at Rome 7 he could, and this strange arrangement 
really delayed the settlement of a aay north — 
of the Alps and an Italy south of the Alps until the — 
time following that of Napoleon. It was he who 
finally brought the Holy Roman Empire to an end, 
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and set up an Austrian Empire more or less separate 
from Italy as well as from the other German states 
farther to the north. Meanwhile, Prussia was rising 
to power, and before long she fought with Austria 
for the headship of the German races. Prussia 
proved her ascendancy but did not unite with 
Austria, which remained separate from the German 
confederation, which, however, included Bavaria, 
Saxony, Baden, German Lorraine, and other smaller 
states. 

Strangely enough, the Germans went to Paris, 
the historic French capital, to begin their new . 
Empire; for in 1870-71 Germany fought France, 
German troops took Paris, and in the Palace of 
Versailles the first German Emperor or Kaiser was 
proclaimed head of the princes of the Confederation. 

A little consideration of the map will show how 
necessary it was that Germany should become what 
might be called an armed camp, and how Nature had 
made her a restless nation by denying to her that 
adequate access to the sea which is supposed to be 
absolutely necessary for national “ greatness,” to 
say nothing of happiness. On the south, Germany 
was well marked off by natural boundaries, definite 
enough, as we have seen, to make a marked difference 
in the appearance, speech, and character of the races 
on either side of these barriers. But on the east 
there was no real natural dividing line marking off 
Germany from Russia, while on the west the best 
part of the coveted seaboard, the holding of which 
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was supposed to be Germany’s “‘necessity,’’ was in 
the hands of other nations. 

It is true that Germany has a long sea-frontier 
on the Baltic, but you will not find it closely set with 
ereat and busy ports, because (1) the coasts are, at 
least in the east, low, sandy, and treacherous ; (2) 
the Baltic has no easy access to the world ocean ; 
(3) the waters of this sea are frozen over for a 
considerable portion of each winter. It says a 
ereat deal for German determination and hard 
work that, before the war which broke out in 1914, 
the oversea trade of this country stood second in 
the world. 

The ice is the great enemy to commerce in the 
Baltic Sea. The eastward-flowing currents cause 
the formation of sand-bars, which make lagoons or 
‘“ haffs,’’ and into these broad basins the rivers pour 
fresh water, that is more readily frozen than salt 
water. For three months of the year the harbour 
of Danzig was frozen over. Lubeck was closed for 
one month. An ice-breaker had to be used to keep 
open the way to Stettin. It is not surprising that the 
ereater part of German oversea trade centred on the 
North Sea coast, and especially at Cuxhaven, the 
outpost of Hamburg, and Bremerhaven, the open- 
sea outlet of Bremen. But it is worthy of note in 
passing that the greater part of German shipbuilding 
was done in Baltic ports. It was to gain easier access 
to the North Sea for these ports that in 1867 Germany 
went to war with Denmark and seized the duchy of 
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Schleswig-Holstein ; for then she was able to cut the 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Kiel Canal. 

The eastern German frontier ran a winding course 
from what is known as the Moravian Gate; which 
pierces the highlands of Silesia, to the Baltic Sea, a 
little to the north of Memel. A physical map only 
shows us that this frontier ran through a lowland 
plain, and that it gave to Germany the lower and 
more useful portions of the Niemen and the Vistula. 
It does not show the forests, marshes, and smaller 
lakes which helped to form a defence along the 
greater part of this line, though the Masurian Lakes 
are marked, near which in rgt4-15 the Germans and 
Russians fought so fiercely, when the whole world 
learnt the value of a marsh as a means of defence. 

This eastern frontier was rudely disturbed by 
the arrangements made after the war which gave 
to Poland (see page 143) a large part of Eastern 
Germany, as well as a section of the Baltic coast- 
land on the west of the Gulf of Danzig. The new 
Polish territory included the strong fortresses of 
Thorn and Posen, but Germany retained Konigsberg, 
which had formed with Danzig, Thorn, and Posen 
the famous “ Quadrilateral,” designed to control the 
lower valley of the Vistula. This river now lay almost 
entirely within Polish territory, while the province 
of East Prussia was entirely isolated from the rest 
of Germany, in order to give Poland her coveted 
outlet to the sea. The town of Danzig, with the 
surrounding territory, was established by the Peace 
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of Versailles as a Free City, to be placed under the 
protection of the League of Nations, which was to 
appoint a High Commissioner. The area of the Free 
City was rather more than three times that of the 
Isle of Man. 

The western frontier was greatly altered after 
the war, for the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
were restored to France, as we have already seen. 
The middle portion of the western boundary had 
been a land of frowning fortresses, of military rail- 
ways, sidings, and junctions. Essen with the great 
works of Krupp was not far from the boundary, 
and a military line ran from this town to Emden 
on the North Sea, where there were enormous 
barracks and fleets of transports for taking soldiers 
across the North Sea, or elsewhere. After the 
Peace, Germany’s armaments were severely limited, 
and Essen quickly became a et centre of peaceful 
industry. 


II 


Germany is so rich in natural wealth that we are 
filled with surprise that she should not have devoted 
herself peacefully to developing her resources. It 


is difficult to know where to begin in a review of her — : 


many gifts of Nature, but we shall do well to consider 
first her capacity for feeding her own people. And 
aS a preliminary to this inquiry we must learn a 
little about the climate of the country. 
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Judging from what I have already told you 
about the freezing of the Baltic harbours, you 
would expect North Germany at least to be colder 
than our own country. On the whole, this judge- 
ment would be correct, and even South Germany, 
which is nearer to the warm lands of the Mediter- 
ranean, is kept at a general lower temperature owing 
to its elevation, and to the fact that the lofty Alpine 
range “protects”? it from warm southern winds. 
Germany is certainly a country calculated to make 
its people energetic, though there is room in its 
wide area for many local differences, between the 
very cold north-east corner round about Konigsberg 
and the warm south-west corner round about 
Heidelberg. 

The absence of a lofty western frontier permits 
the free passage of the moist westerly sea winds, 
which sweep in from the Atlantic and the North Sea 
nd help to make the Rhine valley one of the most 
senial portions of the Empire. But these sea winds 
lo not greatly influence the eastern plains, which 
lave what is known as a “‘ continental ”’ climate, dis- 
inguished from the insular type, of which our own 
S a good example, in having very cold winters and 
very hot summers. The mountains round Bohemia, 
hough not very lofty, often keep their snow in 
ummer, while the plains of East Prussia really belong 
o the “white world,’ which figures so largely in 
he Russian folk-tales and fairy stories. 

We see in all this an added reason for the German 
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trend to the western sea, and for the massing of 
the greater part of the population in the western 
part of the Empire. The rainfall is fairly constant, 
well distributed, and on the whole sufficient, being 
somewhat similar to that of Eastern Britain. The 
country is well watered and fairly well drained by 
a number of more or less useful rivers, the Rhine 
being the chief water highway, as it is most free from 
serious interruption by ice in winter or shallows 
in summer. German energy and enterprise have 
assisted natural water communication as well as 
drainage by the cutting of a large number of useful 
canals linking up the rivers, avoiding sand-blocked 
harbours, and placing inland towns in more or less 
ready communication with the open sea. 

Having settled the all-important farmer’s question 
of weather, we are prepared to consider the use 
which is made of the land. About one-half of the 
total area of the country is under cultivation, and 
great achievements have been made in connection 
with wide tracts of land once classed as waste or 
marsh; while one-fourth is under forest, and an 
€normous crop of hay is reaped from open lands. 
A glance at the pre-war list of imports shows that 
com and other food-stuffs stand first in value, 
which might point to the fact that Germany is, like 
Britain, becoming more and more dependent upon 
her “ workshop ”’ for the payment of her food bill. 
But this is not true to the extent that it is with 
the United Kingdom ; for we must remember that 
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Germany has about one-third as many people as 
our own country. 

The farmer is still a great power in the German 
state, and, though he grumbles sadly at the mines and 
workshops taking away his men from the land, he 
raises large crops of hay, rye, oats, barley, and wheat 
in this order of value. He also grows an enormous 
quantity of potatoes, which are used not only for 
food in the usual way but for supplying potato 
starch and alcoholic spirit, which can be employed 
for motor traction and other purposes. Besides this 
great crop of roots, the sugar-beet is very largely 
cultivated, and a great deal of the sugar manufactured 
from this crop used to be sent to the United Kingdom. 
In the north-eastern region there were large tracts 
of land growing flax, which supplied one of the 
busiest textile industries in Germany; though a 
great deal of the German linen used to be sent to 
Ulster to be given “the Irish bleach.” 

In the sheltered valleys of the south and in the 
Rhine basin the vine and tobacco are grown, while 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries are produced in 
ereat quantity, and of excellent quality, in almost 
all parts of the country. The forests are very ex- 
tensive, most of the mountain slopes being covered 
with useful trees; and they are carefully organised 
by the State to provide timber for building and 
various industries, as well as wood-pulp for paper- 
making, which is largely carried on in Bavaria. 
Germany has always been foremost in paper-making, 
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and it was the over-production of paper in this 
country during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century which impelled men to find out a quicker 
way of making books than by writing them—that 
is to say, which led more or less directly to the 
invention of printing by the use of movable types. 

Germany used to rank high in sheep-rearing, but 
now that science has made the potato and the sugar- 
beet so profitable and so useful in modern life, and 
the demand for wheat is larger, wide areas of sheep 
pasture have been brought under cultivation. At 
the same time the “ refuse’ from the manufacture 
of beet-sugar and potato-starch and spirit can be 
used as food for stall-fed cattle and for Swine, which 
now far exceed the sheep in numbers. One con- 
sequence of the decrease in sheep-rearing is the large 
import of raw wool from the Argentine in South 
America and elsewhere, so that German inventive- 
ness in some directions has made her largely 
dependent upon other parts of the world for raw 
material for her woollen mills. The open plains 
of Eastern Germany pasture large numbers of ex- 
cellent horses. Poultry farms in various parts were 
prosperous enough before the war to make eggs 
one of the leading exports; and a large number of 
goats are reared, especially in Prussia. 

The farmer scowls at the factory owner who takes 
away his workers, but the latter replies by sending 
out a large number of ingenious farming implements 
designed to save labour. Germany is very rich in 
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coal and iron ore, one of the most productive fields 
being in the Ruhr Valley, which is set round with 


a ring of busy manufacturing towns—Essen, Dort- 


mund, Elberfeld, Crefeld, and others. Other mineral 
areas are those of Silesia and Saxony, and the fight 
for the former province under Frederick ‘‘ the Great ”’ 
was, to a great extent, a strugele for more coal 
to keep the Prussians warm. Less productive coal- 
fields are those of Bavaria, while those of Alsace- 


Lorraine have now been regained by France. A _ 
large amount of German coal was used to pay the 


national food bill, most of that sent out going to 


Austria-Hungary and Holland in exchange for flour | 
and dairy produce. On the other hand, in ordinary ~ 


times, a large amount of British coal was sent to 


Germany. In studying this exchange of products | 


it is well to remember that coal is of different kinds, 


which are put to various uses, and that before the war 


Germany got some of our South Wales hard coal. 


Iron ore must now be imported into Germany to — 


supplement the home supply, but fortunately it lies 
very near at hand—namely, in Sweden. The native 
ore is chiefly mined in the Westphalian Black 
Country already mentioned, in the Erzgebirge 
Mountains ; while Alsace-Lorraine was also rich in 
iron as well as coal, the historic struggle between 
the two countries for these border provinces being 
very largely a contest for these two minerals rather 
than a racial struggle. 

After coal comes salt in the scale of human needs, 
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and Germany has an adequate supply of this valuable 
mineral, the salt mines being situated in and about 
Magdeburg—that is, right inthe middle of the country. 
The war impressed many people in a dramatic 
manner with the great value of copper, and, apart 
from cartridges, Germany was accustomed to use a 
great deal of this mineral for other purposes, includ- 
ing the composition of a wash for spraying the vines. 
The country has a rich supply of copper, which is 
chiefly mined in Saxony and the Harz district. On 
either side of the Harz Mountains are rich deposits 
of potash, which form one of the most valuable 
assets of Germany. These salts are used for makirig 
various kinds of chemical dyes and medicines, as 
well as fertilisers to enrich the soil which is to produce 
wheat and other grains. In the richness of these 
deposits and in the use made of them Germany 
was easily first in the world. The potash trade was 
one of the leading activities of this very active 
nation. 

In ordinary times, German fishermen are very 
busy on the Dogger Bank; and the yield of fish from 
the North Sea is double that from the Baltic, where 
the waters are deep and the rivers few in number 
and so hampered by the shifting sands at their 
mouths that they do not bring down much fish 
food. Enormous quantities of herrings were im- 
ported from Britain via Cuxhaven, which is the 
leading fish-market of the country. 

With such a climate, impelling to work, and such 
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enormous natural wealth, Germany was bound to 
become a great World Power as soon as she had 
become united under one Government. The pity 
is that she should not have been content with what 
she had, for her resources, in spite of her enormous 
energy, had, up to the outbreak of the Great War, 
only been “ scratched.”’ 


Ill 


The population of Germany is roughly about 
sixty millions, being an average of 318 to the square 
mile. The population of the United Kingdom is 
about forty-seven millions, which works out to 
390 to the square mile. The population of France 
is nearly forty millions, but this means only 184 to 
the square mile. Britain has therefore the densest 
population, as might be expected from a country 
which is chiefly industrial, and which relies upon 
the outside world for the larger part of its food. 
But Germany, without oversea colonies like those of 
Britain, was gradually coming to a similar condition 
before the war, while France remained roughly half 
industrial and half agricultural. 

Prussia contains about three-fifths of the German 
population, Bavaria one-ninth, and Saxony one- 
fifteenth. Greater Berlin has about a million more 
people than Paris, and France has no second town 
as large as Hamburg, which contains nearly a million 
people. After this there is a drop to numbers about 
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the same as those of the larger French towns; but 
there are in Germany fifty towns with more than 
go0,000 people, compared with the eighteen of France. 
A glance at the map of Germany will show where 
these great towns are crowded together, and will 
also show you that, though Berlin may be the 
political centre and was well situated as a military 
centre for a country which was called upon in IQI4 
to defend itself on two fronts, it is not centrally 
situated with regard to the other large towns; and it 
is not, like London and Paris, a great port and gate- 
way set wide open towards the rest of the world. 
Berlin stands about half way between the Elbe 


and the Oder, with both of which it is joined up by 


canals, while an excellent railway system keeps the 
city in touch with the other great towns of the 
Continent. The capital has become a great manu- 
facturing centre, its chief work consisting in the 
making of clothing and machinery, as well as toys 
and “‘fancy”’ goods of a somewhat different char- 
acter from those of France. One of the character- 
istic industries of the city is the making of scientific 
and mathematical instruments. 

Hamburg, the second city, was a “ free city” 
within the Empire, with its own government and an 
interesting history, which made Berlin painfully 
new by comparison. Its situation near the open 


sea and in touch by river and canal with Berlin and — 


other towns of Central Europe gave it enormous 
trade, which was lost during the war owing to the 
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Pressure of the British Navy. Hamburg was one 
of the towns of the Hansa or Hanseatic League, 
which in the Middle Ages banded together for pro- 
tection and mutual advantage in trading. Liibeck 
was at the head of this league, and the meeting-place 
of the deputies from other towns in the union, which 
included about eighty places, the four most important 
centres of their trade being Bruges in the Nether- 
lands, London, Bergen in Norway, and Novgorod 
in Russia. The League amassed enormous wealth, 
and hired soldiers to protect the trade routes across 
Central Europe from the German robber barons who 
lived in the strong castles of the Rhine valley. 
Munich, Dresden, Leipzig, Breslau, and Cologne 
form a group of towns with populations ranging 
round about the half million, and ranking therefore 
with Sheffield and Leeds. All these German towns 
lie in the industrial part of the country, but each has 
also great historic interest. Munich, in Southern 
Bavaria, is in the centre of a district famous in 
history, which has seen the march of countless armies 
from all parts of the Continent, and the battles 
of Blenheim, Austerlitz, and Hohenlinden. It is 
an ancient city with a famous university and a 
splendid picture gallery, but its great position to-day 
is largely due to the fact that it is near to rich salt 
deposits, abundance of water-power, and a coalfield. 
Munich has therefore engaged largely in the making 
of chemicals and electric material, as well as beer. 
Dresden, on the Upper Elbe, lies in the centre of 
H 
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a district rich not only in minerals but also in water 
power, and has naturally become a busy manutactur- 
ing town, and the centre of a group of places manu- 
facturing all kinds of goods. Here are large factories 
engaged in the cotton industry, as well as in the 
manufacture of machinery of many kinds, including 
that required for the woollen and cotton mills and 
the printing works of other parts of Germany. The 
mention of printing reminds us that Leipzig, which — 
lies to the north-west of Dresden, is the chief printing 
and publishing town of Germany. But it is more 
than this. Its central situation made it a great 
market for Middle Europe, where goods of all kinds, 
but especially furs and leather, were exchanged by ~ 
the merchants. The fairs of Leipzig date back to — 
the twelfth century, and were held every Easter and ~ 
Michaelmas. Besides the making of books, the city — 
engages in the manufacture of pianos and other 
musical instruments, artificial flowers, and chemicals. 

Silesia not only has rich stores of minerals, but — 
feeds the larger number of the sheep kept in Germany. 
Before the claiming of the pastures for other purposes 
already mentioned, the woollen industry was firmly 
established at Breslau, the chief city of Silesia, and 
other towns of this province. Wool is now largely 
imported from abroad, but Silesia still keeps its own 
particular industry. Breslau also is well situated 
for overland trade, and had a great deal of commerce 
with Russia, as well as with the other large towns 
of the Continent by road, river, rail, and canal. 
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_ The leading city in the western part of Prussia is 
Cologne, on the Rhine. Situated near the coal and 
not far from the sea, the city has a very favourable 
position for industrial work, and makes not only 
textiles, but chemicals, glass, perfume, and chocolate. 
The position of Cologne made it also an important 


COLOGNE. 


fortress, and its cathedral is famous all over the 
world for its grandeur. 

We have so far dealt with the great towns accord- 
ing to their population, but we might group some of 
the others according to their geographical situation. 

The Baltic ports form one important group, and 
some of these have already received our attention 
while we were considering the northern coast frontier. 
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Most of these towns are near to the mouths of 
rivers, but, owing to the sandbanks, canals have 
been cut in some cases to give the “ port’ access to 
the sea. Moreover, the “ haffs’’ are too shallow for 
ocean-going vessels, and it is for this reason that 
Konigsberg has an “ outport ” in Pillau, and Stettin 
in Swinemund. The chief products handled at these 
ports are timber and wheat, a great deal of which 
in pre-war days came from Russia. Here also are 
large shipbuilding yards, tanneries, distilleries, and 
oil-refineries, all engaged in the kind of work that can 
conveniently be carried on at the spot where the 
raw material is-landed; for, as we have seen, the 
trade of the port is stopped by the ice for a consider- 
able portion of each year. Since the growth of 
world commerce the importance of Liibeck and other 
Baltic ports has steadily declined, but when Hamburg 
was deserted during the war Liibeck came to its own 
once more—at least for a time. 

At the founding of the modern German Empire 
the Rhine was made a free waterway for the ships 
of all nations, and this liberty made the great 
river the servant of one of the busiest and most 
prosperous portions of the surface of the earth. You 
will find the towns thickly set in the basin of this 
river, and, as we have seen, the most populous of 
all is Cologne, but Frankfort-on-the-Main is not far 
behind it either in population or activity. Frank- 
fort is an old city with memories of great banking 
houses and busy mediaeval fairs; but it has lost a 
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great deal of its picturesque character in becoming 
a busy modern manufacturing town engaged in 
making locomotives, rolling-stock, and furniture. 

Dusseldorf shares with Cologne and Elberfeld the 
making of cotton goods, which is, for the most part, 
centred in this western region of Germany, partly 
for obvious reasons of supply and partly because the 
moister conditions of atmosphere in the west favour 
the working up of the raw material, as in our own 
Lancashire. The mills have good customers in the 
South American States, and the cheap cotton goods 
sent to these parts of the world help to pay for some 
of the wool which Germany now requires to import, 
and which is made up in Barmen, Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle), and other towns in this region. 

Mainz or Mayence recalls memories of Guthen- 
berg, and the other early printers who put so much 
human feeling into their beautiful work; for the 
earliest printers did indeed do beautiful work, 
copying the careful finish of the best manuscript 
books, and bringing into play all the cleverness 
which some of them had already displayed in 
other artistic crafts, such as that of the goldsmith. 
Mainz is now a little out of the main trade routes, 
but is still the commercial capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Hessen. Another town of deep historic 
and artistic interest in this region is Heidelberg, 
_ which has, in past ages, sent out from its university 
some of the finest thinkers of the world. 

Taking Magdeburg as a centre and Hanover as 
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a point on the circumference, we can describe a 
circle which will include, not only Berlin and Leipzig, 
but also a number of other large and busy towns 
of Central Prussia. The town at the middle of this 
circle is really the natural centre of Prussia, standing 
in the middle course of the central river of the plain, 
and so favourably situated for trade that it was once 
a leading member of the Hanseatic League. ‘“ But 
its old salt industry,” we read,} ‘“‘ which was worked 
in the sixth century, was its political ruin, for it 
gave it such a value (e.g. for preserving fish) that 
Emperor Otho gave it to his wife, the English princess 
Edith, and she gave it to the Church. From that 
time its industries began to be stifled; and when, 
eventually, reaction came at the Reformation, the 
city suffered terribly under Tilly (the Catholic leader). 
By the time that it recovered, the old Thuringian 
Road was becoming less and less important, while 
Berlin had the advantage of being nearer to the 


Baltic, which was becoming more important.” But 


the iron road has restored prosperity to Magdeburg, 
and the “iron fist’ made it.a great fortress, while 


it has iron works, distilleries, cotton mills, and a a 


statue of Martin Luther, who went to school in 
che: city: 

The Prussian province of Hanover, once a separate 
kingdom, gave Britain a royal house, which began 
with George I., and its university of Gottingen was 
founded by the son of that monarch. Hanover city, 


* In Professor L. W. Lyde’s The Continent of Europe (Macmillan & Co.). 
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the capital, is one of the most interesting historic 
towns of Germany, packed full of memories, gentle 
and terrible, and now a busy centre of the North 
German railway system, engaged in making rolling- 
stock, iron, type for printers, pianos, india-rubber 
goods, tobacco, linen, beet-sugar, chocolate, beer, 
and whisky. Brunswick, the capital of the duchy 
of the same name, is an old town of narrow and 
crooked streets, and houses with quaintly carved 
wooden fronts; but it is none the less very wide- 
awake, and manufactures jute, woollen and linen 
goods, leather, sewing-machines, beet-sugar, and. 
books. Another busy railway centre is the old 
university town of Halle, which has in its neighbour- 
hood brine springs that have been worked since the 
time when the German tribes landed in Britain, 
twelve hundred years ago. 

The war closely affected many of the industries 
connected with German towns, but the tendency, 
when peace was restored, was for the local industry 
to revive; for, on the whole, the conditions that 
had favoured its establishment were not materially 
altered, even by such an upheaval as the Great War. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 
I 


I HAVE been reading some of the old Russian 
national legends, or hero tales, written seven hundred 
years ago, and learning in a very pleasant way a great 
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deal of history and geography from them ; for though 
the stories may not be true, there is a great deal of 
truth in them. Let me show you what I mean. 

The stories tell of the earliest days of the Russian 
people when they were just beginning to form a 
nation. There is, however, no mention in the tales 
of St. Petersburg or Petrograd, but Kiev and Nov- 
gorod the Great are the chief centres of activity ; and 
this reminds us that the Russian nation began in the 
south-west quarter of the present Russia in Europe, 
to which the first Slavs came from the region of the 
Alps, in what the legends call ‘‘ the dawn of history.” 
Kiev, we are told, became the capital of the powerful 
King Vladimir, who rolled the great idol Peroun 
down the steep cliffs near the city and was then 
baptized in the Dnieper with all his hosts. Then 
he gathered together a great company of heroes to 
make a kind of “ Round Table,” which might fight 
for the Cross and defend “ Holy Russia” against 
the hosts of the “accursed Tatars,” who swept 
across the plains from the regions about and beyond 
the Caspian Sea. 

You will find a town named after this prince to 
the east of Moscow, and another named Kazan after 
a hero of Holy Russia, who was a kind of Galahad 
of the eastern plains, the stainless gentle knight 
who fought for the Cross and was a famous founder 
of churches, as well as a friend of St. Nicholas, who 
loved all boys and girls. 

In fighting against the Tatars, who were heathen 
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Mongols of Central Asia, one of Vladimir's strongest 
helpers was the heroic Ilya of Murom, the Old 
Cossack, who on one occasion tackled the infidel host 
with a tree as a cudgel—‘ with a forward blow he 
made a road through their host, and with a backward 
sweep a lane.”’ There is a great deal of geography 
in this, for the Tatars were afraid of forest trees, in 
whose dark shades lodged all kinds of evil, and pre- 
ferred the open plain. For this reason among others, 
the capital of the growing Russian nation was later 
removed from Kiev to Moscow, where amid the 
forest marshes the infant nation might find a safer 
refuge from their inveterate foes. In time they 
pushed forward to the north-westward and made 
fresh settlements among the lake-lands set with 
forest in this bleak and inhospitable region. It 1s 
not without reason that these early legends speak 
again and again of “moist Mother Earth,” of the 
‘damp oaks,” ! and of the “ open steppe ’”’; occasion- 
ally, when the sun is shining, ot “ithe free,. opens 
boundless, glorious plain.’ For Russia is, before all 
else, a land of open steppe, which is a dazzling 
“‘ white world’ in winter, a veritable ‘“‘ moist Mother 
Earth’ in the spring-time thaws, and a “glorious 
plain” in the hot, but short, summer season. 

1 Also of “ ring-barked oaks,” pointing to a use of the method of freeing 
the ground from timber by ringing the bark with a knife and so killing the 
tree and allowing the rays of the sun to reach the soil beneath, the branches 
and trunk being left to rot away. This was, of course, the method adopted 
in Australia and borrowed from America, but it seems that it was known 


and practised in Europe long before the discovery of the New World or 
the “ Island Continent.” , 
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These legends, too, make much of the rivers and 
of.the men who journeyed upon them, many of them 
river pirates, whom the ‘‘Gosudar” or Tsar or 
“Little Father’ found it difficult to keep in order, 
and who interfered greatly with the rapidly growing 
commerce along these more or less useful waterways. 
But through all these stories the Russians or Musco- 
vites are Christians, having learnt the Gospel story 
from the Greek Church of Constantinople. The 
princes and heroes take delight in building stately 
cathedrals, they go regularly to mass, take much 
interest in church singing, and when they have done 
a great deal of slaughter they go on pilgrimage to 
“the holy city of Jerusalem to worship in the Holy 
of Holies, to visit the grave of the Risen Lord, and 
to bathe in Jordan River.’”’ They made more of 
Easter than of any other festival, because it came 
to them with a tale of hope after the long night of 
winter. They loved feasting and boasting after 
the banquet, as well as rough, barbaric splendour, 
and the height of achievement was always to win 
“a dish of red gold, another of white silver, and a 
third of fine seed pearls.” 

It was late in the history of the Muscovites that 
they came into the life of Europe, and only when 
their Tsar, Peter, known as “‘ the Great,’ had won 
for them an outlet upon what the old legends call 
“the ocean sea.” It was this monarch who went 
to Holland and then came to Deptford, near London, 
to learn shipbuilding, after which he tried to make 
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Archangel a world port. But the ‘“ white world ” 
was too much for him, and he went to war with 
Sweden, won an outlet upon the Baltic, and then 
set to work to erect a capital upon that portion of 
“moist Mother Earth” which lay about the Neva, 
the short stream that connects Lake ae with the 
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sea. It was only by dint of heroic perseverance 
and disregard of other people’s lives that the city 
was set up at all; but in due time it became a great 
port, in spite of its situation on a very unhealthy 
marsh near a part of the sea that is closed by ice in 
winter and must be kept open to shipping by means 
of a gigantic ice-breaker. The new capital, however, 
was never truly representative of the real Russia, 
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but stood for the endeavour of the Tsars to make 
their Empire a world power; and after the over- 
throw of that Empire by the Socialist Republicans 
during the Great War, the Government was trans- 
ferred to Moscow, which had always been the com- 
mercial capital of Russia. 

The return to Moscow as the Russian capital is 
typical of the general effect of the war upon the 
ramshackle Empire of the Tsars. Before the great 
struggle began, Imperial Russia was really a collec- 
tion of separate countries inhabited by races more 
or less alien to each other and to the governing 
race — Poles, Finns, Letts, Caucasians, and many 
others. The non-Russian races made a bid for “self- 
determination,” and as a consequence a number of 
new states arose on the borders of the old Empire, 
which became a Socialist Republic. The most im- 
portant change of this kind was the reconstitution 
of Poland as an independent country, but the Baltic 
lands of Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland 
also obtained their independence, and so cut off 
Russia Proper from the Western world, thus undoing 
all the efforts of Peter the Great and his successors. 
Other separate republics were also set up, which 
were federated with Russia—namely, White Russia 
and the Ukraine in the south-west; Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Daghestan in the Caucasus 
region; and Siberia in Asia, which became the 
Far Eastern Democratic Republic associated with 
the Soviet Government at Moscow. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to consider these 
political arrangements permanent. The central fact 
to be remembered is that the Great Russians, who 
form the bulk of the population of Russia in Europe, 
have their home in the broad region of which Moscow 
is the centre, and that some of them have pushed 
forward from their original home and mixed with 
the people of the outlying regions, so that Old Russia 
is now surrounded by a ring of half-Russian states 
which are at present more or less detached from 
any strong central government. 


II 


When we consider the extent of Russia in Europe, 
we expect to find great variety in the climate of its _ 
various parts. We note that while the White Sea 
is in the neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, the Black 
Sea is in the same latitude as Northern Spain, 
Southern France, and the warm plain of Lombardy 
in Northern Italy, the lands of wine and olives and 
of lazy afternoons. But the differences between 
the north and south of Russia are not so great as the 
difference in latitude would lead us to expect; and 
even the Black Sea comes to a considerable extent 
within the “‘ white world”’ of the legends from which, 
with all her heroic efforts, Russia seems to be unable 
to escape. 

One writer says, ‘‘ The difference between the 
average annual temperatures of Odessa and Arch- 
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angel is sometimes not more than that between the 
top and the foot of Ben Nevis.”’ This is owing to 
the facts that Russia has no variations in surface, 
and that she is far removed from the tempering in- 
fluence of the “ ocean sea,’ though she has seas of 
another kind to form more than half her boundaries. 


[Photochrom Company. 


IN NORTHERN RUSSIA. 


The continental type of climate, of which Russia 
shows one of the best examples in the world, has, as 
you know, very hot summers and very cold winters ; 
and even at Archangel, which is not iar from the 
Arctic Circle, the summer temperature reaches eighty- 
five degrees. But, on the whole, this country is indeed 
a ““ white world” without question for many long, 
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dreary winter months, “when terrific storms sweep 
the country and cover all the leagues of tundra, 
forest, and steppe with endless wastes of snow.”’ 

‘ Tundra, forest, and steppe ’’—the three words 
remind us that it is possible to divide this monotonous 
rolling Russian plain into certain more or less well- 
defined areas. The map on page 129 will help us 
in this work of investigation. 

In the extreme north are the tundras, which extend 
along the Arctic shores, and are for the best part 
of the year merely marsh, and that of a very uncom- 
promising character. When these plains are frozen 
over they can be crossed by the reindeer sledge, but 
during the short “summer” they are impassable. 
A few people eke out a precarious existence by 
hunting and fishing in these regions, but for the most 
part this is the home of the polar bear, the walrus, 
and the seal. 

Moving southward, we come next to the forest 
region of pine and larch and fir, which are the more 
hardy timbers, and of barley and rye, which are the 
more hardy cereals, though wheat of a small kind 
and of inferior quality can be grown north of the 
limit here marked. Still farther to the south is the 
broad belt in which most of the trees are deciduous, 
that is, those which shed their leaves—the oak, 
birch, beech, elm, ash, and others—and these had 
been cut down to such an enormous extent that in 
some districts drought had actually been felt: and 
the Government eventually took in hand the control 
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of the wooded regions. The scarcity of wood in the 
more advanced countries of Western Europe had 
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created a profitable market, not only for Russian 


timber but also for wood-pulp, to be used in making 
I 
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paper, while resin, turpentine, and potash were also 
largely exported by way of the Baltic ports; and 
this profitable trade will be resumed when the 
country once more settles down. The forests shelter 
the bear, ermine, silver-fox, and sable, and these are 
hunted for the sake of their valuable furs. Where 
the forests have been cleared, the soil is able to 
produce wheat; but the more common crops in 
this belt are rye, oats, barley, and potatoes, as well 
as flax of very fine quality, particularly in the 
western lake district. 

That portion of the country marked as the “ Black 
Earth Region ’”’ is the most fertile part of Russia, 
where the best of the Russian wheat is grown, not 
for feeding the peasantry, who live on rye bread, 
but largely for the townspeople of the west, as well 
as for export to other lands. The Russian wheat 
farmer, however, has not yet made the best of 
his opportunities, for his methods of farming and 
transport are of a very inefficient kind. Conse- 
quently, not only is the quality of the wheat inferior 
to that of Canada, the United States, and the Argen- 
tine, but the grain comes late into the market, while. 
it may even be held up by bad weather in the inland 
districts, or by over-pressure upon the railways. 
The possibilities of the Russian wheat supply are, 
however, enormous, and with better methods of 
farming and carriage the industry will doubtless 
become one of the most important in the world. 

The Black Earth also produces a large quantity 
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of excellent flax, from which the seed is taken to 
make linseed oil. Hemp is widely grown, not only 
for the fibre from which rope is made, but for the oil 
seeds, while oil is also obtained from sun-flower seeds 
in the valley of the great River Volga. Russia had 
entered largely into the sugar-beet industry, and the 
old capital of Kiev was very busily engaged before 
the war in producing the sugar from these useful 
roots. 

South of the Black Earth region are the steppes, 
which to the west of the Volga form a region of some- 
what more genial warmth, in which it is possible in 
some places to grow not only maize but even the vine. 
The steppe lands to the east of the Volga lie below 
sea-level, and in many places are covered with salt. 
Here agriculture on a large scale is impossible, and » 
cattle and horses are largely reared, the people living © 
for the most part in tents and wandering from one © 
piece of good pasture or “‘salt lick”’ to another. | 

The wealth of this great country, therefore, 
largely consists in the productivity of the soil and 
the wide-spreading forests. But Russia also has 
mineral wealth in very great abundance. In taking 
her share of Poland in the eighteenth century, 
Russia was careful to include a very valuable coal- 
field, which she has now lost ; but there is another in 
the valley of the Donetz, which flows into the north- 
eastern corner of the Sea of Azov. The coal mined 
is of excellent quality and of several varieties, but 
a great deal of this mineral was taken, before the 
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war, from the United Kingdom in exchange for 
timber, wheat, bacon, eggs, and other useful things. 
Iron is found in association with the coal in South 
Russia, as well as in the Ural district of the eastern 
frontier, which also produces gold, platinum, and 
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the all-necessary copper. The Baku district on 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea (now in Azer- 
baijan) is rich in mineral oil, which figured largely 
among the exports of the country. Russia is also 
well supplied with salt, which is got from mines, salt 
marshes, brine springs, and from the waters of the 
Black Sea by means of evaporation on its shores. 
Russia ranks high among the fish - producing 
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countries of the world; but in spite of the enormous 
quantity taken in her rivers, lakes, and seas, a great 
deal must be imported in ordinary times, for the 
peasants or moujiks consume a great deal of fish, 
meat being, as a rule, beyond their means. The 
fish imported is mostly of the cheaper kind, including 
cod and herring, the latter mostly from the United 
Kingdom. Our herring export to Russia used to 
rank third in the list of things sent to that country, 
after machinery and coal. 

River, canal, canalised river, and railway keep 
the various parts of this great country in communica- 
tion with each other, and serve for the distribution 
of the wealth of the land. But a great deal must 
yet be done in improving means of communication — 
before Russia comes into line with the countries of — 
Central and Western Europe. 


Ill 


The old Empire of “all the Russias ” included 
about one-seventh of the total land surface of the 
globe, and afforded a home to about three times 
as many people as there were in the whole of the 
British Dominions; while Russia in Europe alone 
had a population about equal to that of our Indian 
Empire, which, of course, is not included in the 
British Dominions. The people who lived under the 
government of the “ Gosudar”’ at St. Petersburg or 
Petrograd were mostly of Slav race, but, as we have 
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seen, the Tsar also bore rule over many millions of 
alien or mixed races, including about as many Jews 
as there are people in London. 

According to the Constitution adopted in July 
Ig18, Russia was to become a Republic of Soviets — 
of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, and 
all central and local authority was vested in these 
Soviets or Councils. Private property in land was 
abolished, all land being the common property of 
the people; forests, mines, fisheries, all live stock, 
model estates, and agricultural concerns were made 
national property. The State was to own all 
factories, mines, railways, and other means of 
production, but might lease them to private in- 
dividuals, corporations, or State trusts. The highest 
authority in the State was to be the All Russian 
Congress of Soviets. All citizens over eighteen years 
of age were given the franchise, as well as soldiers and 
sailors of the Republican forces. 

A partial census of the population of Russia was 
taken two years after the constitution of the Soviets’ 
Republic, and it was found that the central republic 
contained about twice as many people as the United 
Kingdom ; the other European republics about half 
as many; and Siberia about half as many again as 
London. The detachment of Poland and the other 
Baltic countries had reduced the population of 
Russia by about twenty-eight millions. 

For the most part, the population of Russia is 
agricultural, only about one-sixth of the people 
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living in towns, the rest being engaged in farming or 
other industries connected with the land. A glance 
at the pre-war map shown below will show how the 
population was massed, as in other modern states, on 
or near the coalfields, where the great towns are 
to be found. There are in European Russia five 
towns with more than 190,000 people. Petrograd 
is still the most populous city, and contains about 


twice as many people as Moscow, which was found 
in the census already mentioned to contain rather 
more than a million people. The small map on 
page 136 shows very clearly how all the iron roads 
lead to this ancient and modern city. Moscow is 
the Manchester of Russia, manufacturing an enor- 
mous amount of cotton cloth, partly made from 
raw material grown in the warmer portions of the 
country, and sent chiefly by river and canal to this 
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busy centre. Other towns not far away, such as 
Vladimir and Tula, share in this industry, though 
Tula is also a great hardware centre, having coal 
and iron near at hand, and a very busy military 
arsenal (the privilege of defending the republic is 
reserved for the labouring classes only), with numerous 
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factories and workshops engaged in the manufacture 
of rifles. 

The position of Moscow city affords an interesting 
study in town situation. ‘‘ Where the River Moskva 
drops,’’ we read, “from the forested plateau on to 
the Oka lowland, there sprang up a shrine to the 
Saviour in the Wood, vestiges of which still survive. 


[ Photo, Underwood & Underwood. 


CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, MOSCOW. 
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On the Borovitsky Hill, 130 feet above the river, a 
fort was built—the Kremlin, and round this many 
villages grew, renowned even in the fifteenth century 
for the skill and energy with which they made good 
the deficiencies of their soil by little textile, glass, 
and pottery industries. The conquest of Siberia 
brought an immense impulse to the place in the 
introduction via Nijni-Novgorod of the fur trade ; 
and the English fur-traders at Archangel gave 
Moscow a northern, specially European connection. 
From these beginnings the city has spread, until it 
is now the chief centre of trade in Russia... . It 
does one-fifth of the railway business of the whole 
country, and is the junction for six important routes 
—via Borodino to Smolensk for Poland and the 
Baltic, wa Tver for Petrograd, via Yaroslav for 
Archangel, via Nijni-Novgorod for Kazan, via Samara 
for the Trans-Siberian line, and via Tula for the 
Caspian and Black Sea coasts.’’} 

Odessa, about 1000 miles from Moscow, is the third 
city in point of population, and has a harbour which 
is only impeded by ice for about two weeks in each 
year. To this port came great quantities of wheat 
from the Black Earth region, via the Dniester, Bug, 
and Dnieper; and with free access to the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the Sea of Marmora, the trade of 
the city might have been greatly increased. Much 
of the export trade was in the hands of enterprising 


* Professor L. W. Lyde. This was written before the war, but tells of 
conditions which may exist once more. 
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Jewish and Greek merchants, while more than half 
of the ships which entered the harbour were British. 
Beet-sugar, wool, and flour were sent out in large 
quantities, while the city had the industries usually 
connected with a seaport—namely, flour-milling and 
the refining of sugar and oil. 

Kiev is about as far from Moscow as London is 
from Peterhead in Scotland, and was, as we have 
seen, the radiating centre of the Christian faith in 
the early days. It is still the religious capital, as 
well as a university city of great importance. The — 
cathedral of St. Sophia is a kind of Westminster - 
Abbey, the resting-place of the Russian rulers of the — 
earlier times ; and the other numerous churches with | 
their gilded domes and pinnacles give to the city, | 
when seen from a distance, the appearance of a 
veritable home of legend and tradition. The place — 
was surrounded by farms and gardens, and the dirtier | 
industries did not make themselves felt, most of the © 
town workers being engaged in tanning, the refining 
of beet-sugar, and the making of wax candles for 
the numerous shrines of the city and other cathedral 
places; for the Russians were great builders of 
churches, and, like their great hero, Ilya of Murom, 
“Jovers of church music.” A good deal of inland 
trade, however, passes through Kiev, which has a 
very busy fair near the end of January. 

The old heroic legends do not tell us but leave 
us to guess that the “accursed Tatars overcame 
the early heroes of Holy Russia, and this really did 
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happen ; but in the north the people of Novgorod, 
which stands on the River Volkov, near Lake Ilmen, 
seem to have preserved the Russian name with the 
help of a bold Scandinavian leader named Rurik. 
This town is the Novgorod the Great and occasion- 
ally “the Glorious” of the early stories, which 
became a famous trading town in connection with 
the Hansa, and free from the rule of any prince. 
But the Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, jealous of the power 

— O21 the merchamemes 
marched against the 
city and took away most 
of its trading privileges. 
Then Petrograd and 
Archangel arose, and 
Novgorod was reft of 
most of its glory. There 
is a Nijni- Novgorod, — 
that is Novgorod the 
Lower, near the junction of the Oka and the Volga, 
which was celebrated for its summer fair, to, whiess 
traders came from every part of the world, and 
especially from Asia. Due east from this trading 
centre is Kazan, which lies on the great trade route 
between Moscow and Siberia via Ekaterinburg, a 
mining centre in the Ural district. 

At the mouth of “ Mother Volga” is the port of 
Astrakhan, which was the centre of trade between 
Russia and Persia, and a fishing station of ereat 
importance, as well as a base for the Caspian fleet. 
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This is one of the most genial parts of European 
Russia, and in the neighbourhood of this port there 
were numerous vineyards and fruit gardens. As might 
be expected, this town was a meeting-place for people 
of many varying races. Tiflis, in the associated 
Caucasian republic of Georgia, is one of the largest 
towns of Russia. It is connected by rail with Batum 
on the Black Sea and Baku on the Caspian, and is 
the centre of the overland trade between Russia and 
Persia. This town lies in a district which was 
originally annexed to Russia in 1802, and the town 
is famous for its silversmiths, goldsmiths, and en- 
gravers of steel, especially sword blades. There are 
many naphtha springs in the neighbourhood. 

When the Baltic and Black Sea trade was inter- 
rupted during the war great attention was naturally © 
paid to the northern ports on the White Sea and near — 


the mouths of the Siberian rivers, the Obi and the © 
Yenesei. The chief outlet on the White Sea is — 


Archangel, which profited through the misfortunes 
of the ports on the Baltic—a kind of historic justice, 
for, in order to make Petrograd great and prosperous, 
Peter the Great had laid heavy trade burdens upon 
the White Sea port. But the port of Archangel was 
poorly equipped for the heavy strain laid upon it, 
and the war had at least the effect of showing where 
development was badly needed. 
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THE. POLISH PEOPLE ANDBSiaaik HOME 


THERE was a powerful kingdom of Poland in the 
Middle Ages when England and France were only 
beginning to be nations, and the present Russia, 
Germany, and Italy were unknown. This Polish 
state extended from the Baltic Sea to the Car- 
pathians, and occupied one of the most productive 
regions of Europe. This made the country the 
object of envy and attack on the part of the rising 
nations round about her—Swedes on the north, 
Russians on the east, Germans on the west and south- 
west, to say nothing of the Turks, who at one time 
advanced from the south-east right into the heart 
of Europe. And the final fate of Poland was dis- 
memberment by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in 
spite of the heroic efforts of Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
near the end of the eighteenth century. 

Russia, under Catherine II., took the largest share 
of the spoil, and Warsaw, the capital, became a 
Russian city. Austria also obtained valuable terri- 
tory, including Cracow and the famous salt mines 
not far from that city. Prussia took a large slice 
of land, including the Baltic seaboard. Russian 
Poland was given “self-government” under the 
Tsar, and allowed to retain her own language, a 
national army, and a national flag; but in reality 
Poland, as a separate country, was, for the time, 
extinct, and the greater part of it had become 
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what Catherine II. described as her ‘‘ door-mat,”’ 
upon which she stepped when she set out to visit 
the West. 

Once more Poland extends from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians, and the whole country consists to 
a great extent of the broad basin of the Vistula. 
It was found difficult to settle the eastern and 
western boundaries, however, when independence 
was once more obtained after the collapse of the 
Russian power during the Great War; for Germans 
had settled in Poland and Poles had settled in Russia 
in large numbers. There was a great deal of fierce 
fighting between Poles and Russians in 1g1g—20 over 
the boundaries question, and the war was followed 
by pestilence and famine, which swept away large 
numbers of the population. 

The new republic of Poland has an area about 
equal to that of Great Britain, but less than half 
the population. The country is divided into four 
physical regions—namely, the wooded mountains of 
the Carpathians in the south; the southern table- 
lands, partly agricultural and partly covered with 
forests of pine, fir, beech, and oak, and containing 
a valuable store of useful minerals; the central 
plains, which are pastoral or agricultural; and the 
“ corridor ’’ which gives Poland access to the sea. 

On the whole, the new republic is an agricultural 
country, about 85 per cent of its area being pro- 
ductive, a great deal of the rest being marsh land. 
Rye, oats, and barley are the chief crops, but a 
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great deal of wheat, sugar - beet, potatoes, hemp, 
hops, tobacco, and chicory are raised. On the wide 
pastoral areas large numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine are reared. Industry is gradually re- 
covering from the effects of the war. Salt, rock- 
oil, potassium salts, and petroleum are produced 
in large quantities, chiefly in the southern province 
of Galicia, the supply of salt being seemingly in- 
exhaustible. Coal and iron are mined, and iron 
and steel manufactured in increasing quantities. 
One of the most important industries is the manu- 
facture of paper, mostly from wood-pulp procured 
from the extensive forests, while paper bags are made 
In enormous quantities and largely exported to other 
countries. 

Warsaw, the capital of Poland, with a population 
of nearly a million, is situated near the rich deposits 
of minerals, and, having great natural advantages 
for rail and river traffic, has for long been a great 
trading centre connected not only with Russian 
towns but also with Vienna, Danzig, Berlin, and 
all the great towns of the European plain. + Vt 
manufactured a great deal of hardware, as well as 
an enormous quantity of boots and shoes, and of 
beet-sugar—and these industries are slowly reviving. 
Lodz, to the south-west of Warsaw, is the second Clie 
and is the centre of the cotton and linen industries. 

Poland is one of the pathetic figures in the 
history of the nations, but the cause of her troubles 
may probably be found in the idea of a nation. 
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entertained by, the Polish nobles of the Middle 
Ages. They strove to make their own class as 
strong as possible, and to keep the rest of the people 
in a condition of serfdom under them. Then came 
the time when the world was opening out, and it 
was necessary to carry on trade in order to make 
the nation prosperous, and there was no energetic, 
sturdy middle class as there was in England, France, 
and Germany to carry it on. The nobles therefore 
_ encouraged the settlement in Poland of large numbers 
of Jewish merchants, who came in such great num- 
bers that in time it was estimated that half of the 
entire Jewish race had found a home in that country. 
Moved by the example and the success of the Jews, 
the Poles began to engage in trade, and in time 
a Polish merchant class arose, which was bitterly 
at variance with the Jewish population. The two 
races were not only commercial rivals, but were 
separated by differences in religion, for most of the 
Poles are devout Roman Catholics. The independent 
Poland of to-day, therefore, inherits a legacy from 
the selfish and narrow-minded nobles of the Middle 
Ages, which has proved, and is 5 Likely to prove, a 
very troubiesome burden. 


DANZIG 


Reference has already been made to the Free 
State of Danzig on the Baltic coast. Poland 
obtained her “corridor’’ to this sea, but found it 

K 
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a kind of cul-de-sac, for on the coast lay the very 
German city of Danzig. The difficulty was sur- 
mounted by an arrangement under which the trade 
of Poland was to be allowed to pass through Danzig, 
while the city itself was to belong neither to Germany 
nor to Poland, but to be independent, and to be 
placed under the protection of the League of Nations. 
Poland, however, was given a controlling interest 
in the trade and transport of Danzig, as well as in 
the dealings of the city with foreign states. The 
trade and industries of Danzig were almost wiped 
out during the war, for shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of armaments were its chief occupations, 
while it also carried on a great export trade in 
timber, sugar, and corm. The Danzig Free State 
includes not only the city, but also a considerable 
portion of the delta of the Vistula. 


THE BALTIC STATES 


For the sake of convenience we will include 
under the above heading those western countries 
which the Great War more or less directly set free 
from the “foreign” control of Russia — namely, 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Finland has a scattered population, mostly of 
Asiatics, who were subject to Sweden until their 
country was conquered by Russia about a hundred 
years ago and was made a Grand Duchy of the 
Empire of the Tsar. But Finland had a national 
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life of her own entirely alien to that of Russia, and 
the collapse of the Tsardom during the Great War 
gave her an opportunity to achieve her independence, 
of which she took immediate advantage. The Finns 
have had close connections with, and have been 
greatly influenced by, the Swedes, and they belong, 
for the most part, to the same Church—namely, the 
Lutheran Protestant. 

The country contains about half as many people 
as London, the greater number being settled to the 
north of the Gulf of Finland, on the coast of which 
stands the capital, Helsingfors. The people engage 
largely in agriculture, and produce rye, oats, and 
barley, but the climate is, on the whole, too severe 
for the cultivation of wheat. There are many pro- 
sperous dairies in the southern part of the country, 
and a great deal of butter is exported. The forests 
yield much valuable timber, which is largely ex- 
ported, and this industry, together with the dependent 
manufacture of paper, is capable of great extension 
and development, for the water-power of the country 
is inexhaustible, and so far has only been used to a 
limited extent. Good iron-ore is also present, and 
the deposits only await fuller exploitation. A con- 
siderable number of the people are engaged in the 
coast fisheries. 

Here, then, is an interesting, hard-working, and 
enterprising little nation which has taken advantage 
of Swedish culture without losing its own individu- 
ality, and which, if left to pursue its useful work in 
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peace, may show the world that happiness and 
healthy prosperity do not depend on what is glibly 
called*‘‘ national greatness.”’ 

Esthonia is the name given to the region lying 
to the south of the Gulf of Finland, which is inhabited 
by the Ests or Esths, who are akin to the Finns and 
therefore alien in race to the people of Russia or 
Germany. The country has in the past had closer 
connection with Germany than with Russia, for the | 
landowners were, up to a hundred years ago, German 
barons who had come from Prussia, and who were | 
bitterly hated by the Esthonian peasants. ‘South ~ 
of Esthonia lies Latvia, the country of the Latvis or — 
Letts, who, with the Lithuanians of the region still | 
farther to the south, form a curious racial offshoot | 
from the Northern European stock quite distinct — 
from the Germans or Swedes or Finns. These — 
people, too, were governed as serfs by the German 
robber barons of the earlier days, but now the Letts 
and the Esths are republicans, and many of the 
peasants hold the lands which they cultivate. 

Riga, Libau, and Windau in Latvia and Revel 
and Narva in Esthonia shared the Baltic trade with 
Petrograd, and the greatest of all was Riga, which, 
_ however, needs the services of the ice-breaker in 
winter, while Windau can keep up, in ordinary 
times, an unbroken steamer service with Western 
Europe. Riga was the largest export centre in 
Russia, and came second to Petrograd in imports. 
The characteristic Baltic exports were the products 
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of the forests, grain, flax, and hemp. The forest 
products included not only timber, but also turpentine, 
resin, tar, and potash. Riga was, in the early days, 
a prominent member of the Hanseatic League, and 
in the old part of the town there are many very 
large granaries and cellars. 

Lithuania has historical connection with Poland, 
and shared the fate of that country when it was 
annexed by Russia at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is now a Democratic Republic in which 
all citizens have been proclaimed to be free and 
equal. The country is almost entirely agricultural 
and pastoral, and poultry-farming is considerably 
developed, as well as the rearing of geese. There 
are wide forests of pine, and timber is one of the 
exports, the others being dairy produce, flax, linseed, 
hides, and wool. Vilna is the chief town, but Poland 
lays claim to the city, which is an important railway 
junction. 

It will be seen that these three Baltic states cut 
off Russia from Western Europe. Their own trade 
and industry is small, and when Russian life revives, 
outlets for her rich products, which the whole world 
needs, will be required in this region. If the three 
small republics are to retain their cherished in- 
dependence in accordance with the principle of self- 
determination, it will be necessary that some working 
arrangement should be made which will provide for 
easy and cheap transport of goods from the Baltic to 
the interior of European Russia and vice-versa. The 
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old way of settling such a question was forcible 
annexation, but a friendly arrangement ought to 
be possible under the management of the League 
of Nations, which was founded_ for the express 
purpose of deghing ayith sushfnattafs: LIBRARY | 
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which had been cut off by Natute to forni separate and 


distinct countries, in each of which we might expect to 
find a more or less united nation with a long history 
of its own, we should say Britain, Spain, and Italy. 
Britain is entirely cut off by the sea; Spain by the 
sea and one of the most complete mountain barriers 
of the world; Italy by the encircling sea and the 
loftiest mountain barrier in Europe. A study of 
history will show us that the various tribes of the 
British and the Spanish nations did indeed unite 
comparatively early and make a name for themselves 
as world-powers of great consequence. But history 
will also show that Italy has been for many hundreds 
of years the battle-ground of other nations, and that 
it was only about half a century ago—that is, only 
yesterday, as history counts time—that Italy became 
a united nation under one Government. 

The country was really united in the time of the 
Romans, who knit together the various parts of the 
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peninsula by means of a system of splendid roads, 
which made good central government possible from 
the mother-city on the Tiber. But it is to be noted 
that the country was not Italy but a kind of append- 
age of Rome, and that the unification of the peninsula 
south of the Alps was only part of the Roman plan. 
The legions made more roads into Spain, Gaul, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, North Africa, and even 
in the far-off islands of Britain, and they carried into 
all these lands the power and the government, not 
of Italy but of Rome. And when Rome fell, Italy 
was parcelled out, and remained in this divided 
condition for nearly fifteen hundred years. There 
was a king of a united Britain and a king of a united 
Spain about three hundred years before there was a 
king of the whole of Italy. | 

We cannot go into all the causes which brought 
about this Italian disunion, intensely interesting 
though they are, for they belong to history, and we 
are here concerned with the present state of Italy, 
which is at last united under one monarch whose 
capital is Rome. The strangest thing of all is that 
throughout these troubled centuries Italians should 
have developed a separate national character. Yet 
there is not only an Italian type which differs from 
all others in Europe, but an Italian language which 
has united the people of the various parts of the 
Italian peninsula since the time of Dante, who lived 
in the thirteenth century, and who helped to fix the 
earlier form of the language by his immortal poems. 


[Photo, Underwood & Underwood. 


ITALIAN PEASANT TYPES. 
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The Italian people are blended of several races, more 
vigorous near the mountains and in the cooler north 
than in the more enervating south; but Nature, with 
her sea and mountain barriers, has so moulded them 
that they form a very definite and distinct unit among 
the nations. 

They are clever and highly artistic, lovers and 
creators of music, painting, sculpture, and poetry, 
having led the way in all these arts and shown the 
rest of the world good patterns for all time. They 
borrowed printing from Germany—or developed it 
themselves, no one is perfectly sure which it was— 
and made it a thing of beauty, the Italian printed 
books of the fifteenth century, which were turned 
out from the presses of Venice, Florence, and Rome, 
being the most perfect specimens of an art to which 
civilisation owes more than to any other. Latterly, 
the Italians have become adepts at engineering and 
scientific work, turning their natural gifts to modern 
uses, and so gaining for themselves a place in the 
new world of petrol, rubber, chemicals, and electricity 
in which we live and move perhaps too quickly. 

As in the olden days, Rome dominates and unifies 
the country, and is now in easy communication by 
rail with Northern Europe and by sea with the 
Mediterranean shores and the rest of the world beyond 
the Suez Canal and the Straits of Gibraltar, though 
the Italians are not naturally a nation of mariners, 
nor is their over-sea commerce very great. In spite 
of the mighty Alpine barrier, it is with the great 
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nations to the north of her that Italy has most to do. 


For two thousand years the passes of Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard have been used for this intercourse ; 
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but now the Alps are pierced by railway tunnels, 
and so have been obliterated as a dividing barrier 
without being spoilt as a protection—for a railway 
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torn up in one section is a means of communication 
no longer. Milan and Turin are connected with Paris 
via the Mont Cenis Tunnel ; Genoa is joined up with 
the French capital by a line which runs through the 
Simplon Tunnel, and with Berne through the Lotsch- 
berg Tunnel; while Milan is connected with Basle 
and Berlin by means of the St. Gothard Tunnel. 

These tunnels are not only northern gateways 
into Italy: they are important links in a world- 
chain which connects the cities of Northern Europe 
——London, Paris, Berlin—with the Near East and 
the Far East; for Brindisi, the port on the “heel ”’ 
of Italy, is the jumping-off place for passengers who 
have taken advantage of as much land journey as 
possible in their passage to the lands beyond the 
Red Sea. Italy is still in the middle of the world as 
it was in the olden days, when its central position 
suggested that foolish but fatally attractive idea of 
world-domination which has worked such utter misery 
throughout the ages. 

Italy is small in area, being rather less than the 
British Isles. From north to south it is a little 
longer than Great Britain, but its average width is’ 
much less. The country consists of three distinct 
parts—continental, peninsular, and insular respect- 
ively. The continental portion is made up of the 
steep southern slopes of the Alpine Range, and the 
plains of Lombardy and Venetia, which are drained 
to the eastward by-the Po and the Adige. The 
Italian peninsula consists of a backbone of high land 
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known as the Apennines, flanked by low-lying 
coastal plains, which are in many parts useless 
waste or unhealthy marsh. The insular portion of 
the kingdom includes the large islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, with other smaller islands; while Corsica 
belongs to France, though geographically it is part 
of Italy. 

The surface of the Italian kingdom presents great 
variety, and the country is, in many parts, one of 
the most beautiful in the world. The highest 
Alpine peaks, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and Mont 
St. Gothard, are not within the Italian frontier, but 
their lofty summits form outstanding and familiar 
features of what might be called the northern Italian 
landscape. The highest Alpine peaks actually within 
the Italian frontier are Gran Paradiso and Mont Viso, 
the latter of which gives rise to the River Po. 

At the foot of the great Alpine wall spreads out 
the fertile plain of Lombardy, the “ garden of Italy,” 
which is crossed from north to south by several 
streams from the Alps, three of which form the 
beautiful lakes known as Garda, Como, and Maggiore, 
famous throughout the world for their unrivalled 
loveliness. In the north-east the coast is flat and 
marshy from the overflow of the rivers, and fringed 
both to the north and south of the muddy delta of 


1 « The magic of Napoleon’s career has created an indissoluble bond 
between France and Corsica. This sentiment is stronger in the island than 
in continental France. Nor is the tie purely a sentimental one. For over 
a century Corsicans have been numerous in the French army.’’—Pyvofessor 
A. L. Guérard 
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the Po by extensive lagoons. These lagoons are 
usually separated from the sea by narrow strips of 
sand, with openings at intervals, and contain several 
harbours, the most important of which used to be 
that of Venice, which is built on islands, as shown 
in the small map on this page. The north-west 
coast from Nice to Spezzia is high and rocky, the 


mountains coming almost to the water’s edge, and 
forming scenes of wonderful beauty. This is the 
district known as the Italian Riviera. 

The Apennines are for the most part of limestone 
formation, but they are not very lofty, the greatest 
height being only about twice that of Ben Nevis. 
Where the range is broken by dry or wet gaps the 
scenery is entrancing, and rises’ to rugged erandeur 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. In this region 
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there is also a volcanic tract containing several 
cones, of which Vesuvius only is still active. The 
volcanic region extends beyond the coast of the 
mainland, and includes Mount Etna in Sicily and 
Stromboli on one of the Lipari Islands, which has 
been called “ the lighthouse of the Mediterranean.” 


II 


Italy is a land of beauty and of death, of deep 
blue skies and devastating earthquakes, of sunshine 
and malaria. 

Malaria, or malarial fever, is said to be caused 
by the blood becoming poisoned by the gas which 
is formed above marsh lands in hot countries. The 
person who has been poisoned is seized with chill, 
headache, sickness, and fever, and the infection may 
be carried by the mosquitoes which breed in the 
ponds of the marshes. This disease is the particular 
scourge of the Italian climate, and is common in 
many parts of the country, being most severe in the 
districts near the Venetian lagoons, the Maremma 
marsh lands which lie along the coast between the 
mouth of the Tiber and the island of Elba, the 
Campagna near Rome, the district immediately to 
the south of Naples, the coasts round the Italian 
‘“instep,” the south of Sicily, and the island of 
Sardinia. Researches have been made and are still 
being made into the causes and means of cure of 
this disease, and one suggested method of destroying 
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the larvae of the mosquitoes is to treat the ponds in 
which they are found with petroleuam—another use 
for this almost indispensable mineral oil. 

Vesuvius has had many violent outbursts since 
the historic eruption of the year 79 A.D., which swept 
away the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum; and 
we are only too familiar from the morning papers 
with Italian earthquake visitations, resulting in the 
death of thousands of people and the destruction 
of complete towns or villages. This is an evil before 
which man is practically powerless ; and though one 
might expect him, at least, to avoid the earthquake 
districts, he takes his chance in this respect, cultivat- 
ing the fine soil which is produced from lava right 
up the slopes of a volcano, or guiding tourists over 
the burning, smoking ground to look down into the 
fearful crater. 

But Italy has other pleasanter aspects. The 
climate of the country presents a great deal of variety, 
the greatest difference between winter cold and 
summer heat being felt in the basin of the River Po, 
which is visited by cold winds from the Alpine region 
and “protected” from warm winds by the west- 
ward curve of the Apennines round the Gulf of 
Genoa ; but the winter of this part of Europe does 
not, as a rule, include frost, though violent hailstorms 
are common enough. In the peninsular portion of 
the country the temperature is generally higher, but 
is kept down by the influence of the sea and the height 
of the central portions. Most rain falls near the 
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end of the year, and it is this heavy fall of water 
upon the sun-baked earth which produces the dreaded 
malaria. On the whole, however, Italy is a sunny 
land, and the typical Italian regards rain as an 
intolerable nuisance, in contrast to the Britisher, 
who rather welcomes it at times, at least away from 
the dirty town. 

~’ The Roman’s horror of rain,’ we read, ‘‘is 
Ulustrated by the fact that every other carter, 
peasant, and beggar carries an umbrella, as every 
other horse, donkey, and ox wears a mackintosh, 
and is mainly due to its association with the cold and 
sunless season. On the other hand, the association 
of heat with the absence of rain leads to a great deal 
of outdoor life, e.g. in café and promenade, and 
accounts for the wonderful preservation of old 
buildings—where man has let them alone—in con- 
trast to their speedy weathering in climates where 
the expanding power of heat is associated with the 
denuding power of rain, e.g. on the Thames Embank- 
ment, where Cleopatra’s Needle has weathered more 
in 1800 weeks than in the preceding 1800 years.”’ 

There is a good deal of useless land in Italy— 
marsh, mud-flat, and desert; but by far the greater 
part is under cultivation and is highly productive, 
the most important grain being wheat, which is, 
however, not of very fine quality. One reason for 
the poor yield of seed is that the Italian farmer 
sacrifices the quality of the grain in order to procure 


long straw, for which he finds a profitable market in 
is 
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Leghorn, Pisa, and other towns of the province of 
Tuscany, where it is made up into straw-plait for 
hats. A certain kind of Italian wheat is also specially 
grown for the preparation of macaroni, vermicelli, 
and various pastes, used for making soups. These 
food products are exported to all-parts of the world, 
and so much wheat is used in their manufacture 
that this cereal used to be one of the leading imports 
from Kussia. On the lands which receive more 
rain wheat often gives place to maize, from which 
polenta is made, a kind of thick paste cut into 
finger-shaped strips and baked, generally with the 
addition of cheese. The sugar-beet and potatoes 
are also largely grown. 

Certain parts of the lowlands of Lombardy and 
Piedmont are warm and moist enough for the 
cultivation of rice. Cotton has been grown in the 
southern provinces, and tobacco can be raised in 
Sicily and the adjoining coast lands. Hemp and 
flax are extensively grown in the Lombardy plain ; 
but the most characteristic soil products of Italy 
are the vine and the olive. The grape is grown in 
almost all parts of the country, but particularly in 
the peninsula, and the Italians drink light wine as 
we drink tea, while the country stands second in the 
world for the quantity though not the quality of 
the wine produced. 

The “ Lucca ”’ oil which can be had at any grocer’s 
shop is the product of Italian olive groves, and this 
particular brand of olive oil takes its name from the 
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town of Tuscany whence it is sent out. The olive 
tree grows in all parts except the plain of Lombardy, 
where the temperature is too low ; and in many places 
there are extensive woods consisting entirely of olive 
trees. The fruit of this tree is rather like a small 
plum, with a hard stone and a bitter pulp. It may 
be plucked unripe and pickled to serve as a relish 
or appetiser. When ripe it is bluish-black and yields 
fine oil, the best quality being produced by hand- 
crushing. The olive is one of the most important 
parts of the food of the Italian peasantry, as well as 
the chestnut, which is largely grown and eaten in a 
variety of forms. Oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, 
and figs are also extensively cultivated and exported, 
and the phrase “ Italian warehouse,’ now rarely 
used, meant a high-class grocer’s shop where all 
these and similar delicacies could be purchased. 

Italy stands first among the nations for the quality 
of its silk. The moist heat which is poisonous to 
human beings is good for the mulberry tree, which 
is largely grown in the plain of Lombardy, where 
labour is cheap, being mostly supplied by women, 
their fingers being more suitable for the delicate 
work of dealing with the silkworms than those of 
men. Women take a very large part indeed in all 
the Italian industries, sharing also in the field work 
in a way which is not usual in some other countries 
of Europe. 

Cheese, eggs, and hides are three of the chief 
imports from Italy into the United Kingdom, which 
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points to a prosperous state of the stock-rearing 
industry. Cattle are fed in the river valleys of the 
north, and the chief cheeses produced are those 
known as Gorgonzola and Parmesan. Sheep can be 
fed in the drier parts of the country, and enough are 
kept in the north to supply the home mills for the 
manufacture of woollen cloth. In the Apennines 
and on the Alpine slopes large flocks of goats are fed, 
and Naples makes a specialty of the manufacture 
of kid gloves, while the fine skins of lambs are also 
largely used for this purpose. 

Britain pays for the olive oil, skins, eggs, silk, and 
cheese got from Italy largely by sending to that 
country coal, iron-work, and machinery, which points 
to a lack of minerals in the southern kingdom. 
Italy, however, does not entirely lack minerals, but 
produces a great deal of sulphur in the volcanic 
districts, and this useful substance is largely ex- 
ported. There are valuable quarries of building 
stone and marble in various places, which give 
employment to a large number of people, many of 
them being women. The fisheries of the country 
are of considerable value, the chief fish taken being 
the tunny, which is very large, and the anchovy, 
which is very small and is made into a paste to be 
used as a relish. 

In the absence of coal as a fuel a great deal of 
timber has been used from the woods, but the 
Government is now taking this matter in. hand and 
regulating timber-cutting as is done in Germany and 
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other countries.: Many of the mill-owners take 
advantage of the water-power supplied by the swift 
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rivers, and this power is also being used for generating 
electricity. The waterfalls of the country are very 
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numerous, not only immediately under the Alpine 
barrier but also in the Apennine region. 


ITI 


The people of Italy number about 40 millions— 
that is, about 5 millions more than the population of 
England and Wales. Of these about one-fourth are 
engaged in work connected with the land; but this 
fact does not give us the respective proportions of 
the country and town populations, for the working 
habits of the people are somewhat peculiar. Many 
farmers and gardeners live in the towns and travel 
daily to and from their work; so that there is a 
class of rural townsmen or urban countrymen, which- 
ever you prefer to call them. 

Though Rome is the centre of government, it is 
only the third city in point of population, Naples and 
Milan being more populous, though both these cities 
rank below Manchester. There are fifteen towns 
with a population of more than 100,000, and, as we 
have seen, many of the people in these towns do 
their daily work in the country. In the statement 
of occupations issued by the Government we find 
that about one-third of the ‘‘ workers’ are returned 
as “ dependants,’ which means that many of them 
are beggars or lazzaromt, a class of people who form 
one of the results of misrule and possibly of a warm 
climate. It is not so long ago that a strictly true 
return of this kind would have had an entry of 
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the estimated number of brigands or “ gentlemen 
of the road,” for these men were another result of 
the lack of strong and stable central government in 
this once unhappy country. 

Rome, the capital of Italy, which stands ten miles 
up the Tiber, is perhaps the most interesting city in 
the world: but its chief interest to those who visit 
it is in its past, and in the more or less ruined remains 
of its former grandeur—its temples, arches, palaces, 
and the great Coliseum, where the Christians used 
to be thrown to the lions. The Eternal City stands 
on seven hills, overlooking the plain known as the 
Campagna, which extends for many miles around, 
but is mostly uninhabitable owing to the malaria, 
and consists of unenclosed and untilled waste, on 
which are pastured sheep and goats and herds of 
half-wild cattle. Rome itself, however, owing to its 
general elevation, has a fairly healthy climate, and 
is now well supplied with pure water. 

The king lives in the Quirinal, a palace which 
once belonged to the Pope, whose home is now in 
the Vatican, probably the largest and the grandest 
palace in the world ; for it is the home of the Head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who was once a ruling 
prince governing the central portion of Italy, which 
was known as the Papal States. These states are 
now, of course, part of the kingdom of Italy, and the 
Pope remains always within the grounds of the 
Vatican, never leaving the palace precincts after his 
election, not even after his death. This is in protest 
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against the inclusion of the Papal States in the 
modern kingdom of Italy, and you will now under- 
stand what is meant by the phrase, “ the prisoner 
of the Vatican.” The palace itself is a wonderful 
place of great halls, chapels, picture and sculpture 
galleries, and libraries. The “cathedral’’ of Rome 
is the great church of St. Peter, which is built in a 
similar style to our St. Paul’s, as the pictures will 
show you better than any description. The streets 
of Kome are now lighted by electricity, which is 
generated by a waterfall near Tivoli, about 20 miles 
away from the city, and a favourite residential place 
for wealthy Italians. 

Naples, the most populous city in Italy, has 
a beautiful situation on a fine natural harbour 
suirounded by wooded hills, which are of almost 
tropical greenness, with plantations of cacti, lemon, 
and orange trees, palms, and vines. The city makes 
textiles in up-to-date modern factories and carries 
on a great trade, having no rival within 100 miles. 
The place is being practically rebuilt, and now has 
a good water-supply, the great need of the Italian 
cities when, the unification of the kingdom was 
brought about. “ Naples,’ writes a traveller, ‘ has 
a modern appearance, but in spite of external change 
still presents the same noisy, vivacious, mercurial 
life, so astonishing to the more restrained visitor 
from the colder North. From the precocious street 
Arab to the grey-haired and vociferous mendicant, 
with a whole army of importunate pedlars, cabmen, 
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newsvendors, flower-girls, and touts, there is no 
pause, night and day, so that the saying that ‘ Naples 
never goes to bed’ is no exaggeration.”’ 

Milan, the second city, stands in the centre of the 
most productive and busiest part of Italy, at the 
intersection of two historic trade routes connecting 
Venice, the great port of the Middle Ages, with 
France and Northern Europe. The city has a busy 
market for farm produce, with manufactures of 
silk, linen, cutlery, and motor cars. Almost due 
west of Milan lies Turin, which is of great military 
importance, as a glance at the map will readily show, 
and once the capital of the royal house of Savoy, 
to which Italy chiefly owes its unity; for it was 
King Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont and Sardinia 
who in 1870 became the first king of a united Italy. 
The interest of Venice is largely historical and 
artistic, but in the Middle Ages, and before the dis- 
covery of the Cape Route to India, this “city of 
a hundred isles”’ was the greatest centre of trade 
between East and West. Its glorious buildings still 
testify to its former greatness—the cathedral Bi Sti 
Mark, the marble bridge of the Rialto on which the 
merchants met, its lordly palaces and galleries of 
painting and sculpture. But now Venice is only the 
tenth city of Italy. 

Palermo in Sicily ranks next to Turin, and lies 
near a sheltered harbour on the north coast of the 
island. It is a historic city, for this part of Italy 
had its Norman Conquest like the far-off island of 
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Britain, and it has a cathedral which was erected 
by an Englishman in the time of our Henry II. 
Palermo is now a busy city, trading with Britain, 
France, and the United States, and exporting large 
quantities of oranges, lemons, oil, dried fruits, 
sulphur, and wine. A still busier port, though not 
so populous, is Genoa, once the keen rival of Venice, 
and now far ahead of it, owing to the impetus given 
to its trade by the opening of the Alpine tunnels and 
the Suez Canal. Genoa builds steel ships and loco- 
motives, for it stands at a spot where the raw material 
can be conveniently landed, for these heavy goods 
must be brought by sea. 

In the Middle Ages Florence was to learning. 
what Venice was to sea-commerce, and its art- 
galleries and churches are now the wonder of the 
world. The artists, however, depended upon the 
merchants of Florence, who spent much of their 
great wealth in supporting them ; for Florence was 
a great inland trading city, and the centre of 
so many converging land routes that it was really 
the natural capital of Italy, and was actually 
the centre of government at one period. It is a 
pleasant residential city with natural surroundings 
of very great beauty, and the Florentines of to-day are | 
quite determined that it shall lack nothing which is 
required to make the city healthy. But the place is, 
before all else, the world’s great artistic centre, the 
city of the artists Giotto and Michael Angelo, of 
the astronomer Galileo, and the poet Dante, to say 
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nothing of the great printers of the fifteenth centunye 
who by their art spread the learning of the Middle 
Ages, and produced books which can now only be 
copied by any printer who wishes to rise to the 
highest level of his great task. 


Pere bREAK-UP OPS BEE eAUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


HUNGARY 


A GREAT deal of the history of Central Europe is a 
record of the struggle between the Crescent and 
the Cross, of which we learn a little, but only very 
little, in that part of English history which tells of 
the Third Crusade, in which Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
took part. Look at a physical map of Europe, and 
place your finger on the plain of the Middle Danube. 
Note how this mountain-girt region lies directly 
between the Christian peoples of the north - west, 
who wished to visit the holy places of their Faith, 
and the Moslem peoples of the south-east, who 
had overrun the Holy Land from Arabia. This 
important historical fact must be constantly re- 
membered if we wish to understand even the geo- 
graphy, that is to say the present-day condition, of 
the lands which lie in and about the basin of the 
great River Danube. 

You feel, as you examine a comparatively small 
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map, that this part of Europe has been very definitely 
marked off as the home of a united race—a well- 
watered plain set round, for the most part, by 
highlands of varying height. But the country 
known before the war as Austria-Hungary, which 
occupied this region, was one of the least united 
of the empires of Europe. There is a great deal of 
history and geography in that hyphen which united 
the names of the two great parts of this Central 
European empire. 

The Austrians are a blend of several races, with 
the Germans predominant in the north-west, while 
the Hungarians are not even of Aryan race, at least 
in origin, but in the dawn of history came originally, 
it is said, from Central Asia, though some scholars 
have their doubts about this matter. The real 
origin of these people, however, is not such an im- 
portant matter for us as the fact that the Hungarians 
are to-day a separate race with their own separate 
language, literature, and history. 

The name “ Austria” really means “ eastern 
kingdom,” and a thousand years ago Austria proper 
was the “mark’’ or boundary of the Empire of 
Charles the Great or Charlemagne towards the south- 
east against the heathen races from Asia which had 
penetrated into Europe in search of new homes. 
Charlemagne passed away, and his great empire 
was broken up. In time the Austrians became 
independent, and gradually extended their rule over 
other parts of Europe, trying to uphold that idea 
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of “ world empire ”’ which had begun with the crown- 
ing of Charlemagne in Rome as the “successor of 
the Roman Caesars.’”’ Thus Austria became linked 
up with Italy, and the strange Holy Roman Empire 
was begun. 

Meanwhile the alien race of the Magyars had 
settled along the Theiss and the Danube, were con- 
verted to Christianity, and set up the kingdom of 
Hungary in mid-Europe, which was very powerful 
until the first part of the sixteenth century, when it 
was overthrown by the Turks, who had established 
themselves in the Christian city of Constantinople. 
The Turks held sway for about a century and a half, 
and troubled Austria and even Vienna itself very 
greatly. Then Austria and Hungary united against 
the Turks, who were gradually driven back into 
the Balkan Peninsula. But Austria and Hungary 
remained separate at least in name, the Austrian 
Emperor being crowned also as King of Hungary 
with the observance of time-honoured rites dear to 
the hearts of the Magyar people, whose capital was 
once at Pressburg, but is now at Buda-Pest. There 
is, as I have said, a separate Magyar language, but 
there is no Austrian speech. The people of Austria 
speak German, French, and many other tongues, 
while the official language of Vienna is French. 

It was to be expected that this unnatural and 
artificial union should be dissolved as soon as 
opportunity offered, and the Great War brought 
about the downfall of the Austrian Empire and set 
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Hungary free. But the great upheaval did more 
than this. It divided Austria-Hungary into three 
separate and independent states—namely, Czecho- 
Slovakia in the north, Austria in the west, and 
Hungary in the east, and each of these countries 
became a republic. | 

In the Austria of pre-war times there was very 
little unity, either physical or racial. But Hungary 
presented a more definite unity. The latter country 
was cut off to the south-east by the Danube and 
the Transylvanian Alps, and broke through on the 
south-west to the Adriatic Sea, as shown in the 
small sketch-map on page 177. For the rest, it 
was almost entirely surrounded by Austrian territory, 
the core of which was Austria proper, lying round the 
course of the Upper Danube. 

After the war, however, the area of Hungary 
was very considerably reduced. Part of its northern 
territory was given up to Czecho-Slovakia, Tran- 
sylvania and certain other lands to Rumania, and 
the southern region extending to the sea to Jugo- 
Slavia. But it must be remembered that each of 
these sections of forfeited territory contained a large 
number of Hungarians or Magyars, so that the 
political settlement which favoured those who had 
supported the victors in the war was not so perfect as 
it appeared to be. Hungary was limited to the basin 
of the middle Danube, and was now almost entirely 
lowland, partly pastoral, partly agricultural, nearly 
all her mineral resources having been taken from 
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her by Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania. In this part 
of Europe the division according to race appears 
to have been very faulty, but this must always be 
the case in Central Europe, where races have inter- 
mingled on the borders of the great political divisions. 

Under the conditions existing before the war we 
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had in Hungary a fertile riven nine well supplied 
with useful minerals, peopled by a strong and 
hardy race, which was steadily increasing in numbers, 
and, moreover, was swallowing up other races and 
Slowly blending them into a composite nation, in 
much the same way that the English of long ago 
incorporated to their own advantage people of Celtic, 
Danish, and Norman race. The Germans who had 
M 
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settled in the towns of Hungary had to a great 
extent been absorbed among the Magyar people. 
It is true that there were many Rumanians in the 
south-east who were of Romance origin and spoke 
their own language, but the numerous Jews who 
lived in various parts of the kingdom were being 
incorporated into the Magyar nation, while many 
of them had been converted to Christianity. The 
new conditions did not seem to be an improvement 
on the old. 

The Hungarian flour which is familiar to us in 
our provision shops reminds us that Hungary is 
_ pre-eminently a farmer’s land, eight out of every ten 
of the people being engaged in work connected with 
the soil, either growing things or raising live-stock. 
The river-plain is often flooded, and there are many 
marsh lands; but these parts of the country are being 
gradually reclaimed by drainage and the building 
of embankments, and the soil thus rescued from the 
marsh is usually of a very fertile character. On 
the untilled lands the grass grows very luxuriantly 
in the spring or early summer, and gives food to 
large herds of cattle, though these pasture-lands, 
known as “ pusstas,’”’ are practically desert for the 
rest of the year. Many of these tracts have, however, 
been reclaimed for tillage, with the usual result that 
the number of sheep fed in the country is reduced, 
with the effect of making it necessary to import 
wool. Wheat is the chief crop, but a great deal of 
maize is also grown, as well as the sugar-beet and 
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the clover grass, known as lucerne, which is largely 
used for fodder. Certain sheltered parts are warm 
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enough to grow tobacco, and the vine, and a great 
deal of fruit, particularly plums, are very important 
products. 
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Most of the workers not actually engaged on the 
farms and pastures are employed in industries con- 
nected more or less directly with the land—grind- 
ing flour, brewing beer, distilling whisky, making 
wine of very fine quality, as well as beet-sugar; 
but the flour-milling industry is now seriously 
handicapped for want of coal. The Magyar race 
does not take kindly to town life, and their so-called 
towns are really large villages occupying a very wide 
area ; for example, the town of Debreczin extends 
over a piece of land as large as one-fourth of the 
county of Kent. This town, which is the fourth in 
the kingdom, lies in the north-eastern part of the 
Hungarian plain in the midst of a famous wine district. 
The land in these parts was at one time practically 
useless for cultivation, but the sandy tracts of which 
it was mainly composed have been planted with trees, 
with the effect of binding the sand together and 
preventing it from moving in the great storms of 
wind which often sweep across this part of the plain. 
This is a good example of the way in which natural 
disadvantages have been overcome by man’s know- 
ledge and perseverance. 

Buda-Pest, the Government capital, is more of a 
European city, with offices and other buildings of 
stone and the usual conveniences of a modern centre 
of population. It is really a twin city, the hyphen 
in the name representing a bridge across the Danube. 
Buda is the Government centre, while Pest is the 
commercial and industrial partner. There is a 
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university in the city, and the industries include 
the manufacture of leather goods, farming machinery, 
and mineral waters. | 

Szegedin is the second town in the kingdom in 
point of population. It lies in the middle basin of 
the Theiss, and is the centre of a district growing 
a great deal of tobacco. 


AUSTRIA 


If Austria was really responsible for the outbreak 
of the Great War, her condition at the end of the 
world-wide contest must have satisfied her most 
implacable enemies ; for she was reduced from the 
headship of a great empire comprising the richest 
part of Central Europe to the position of a small 
country mainly agricultural, about the size of 
Scotland, with a population about equal to that 
of London, and to a state of bankruptcy and 
destitution. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Italy all took from her extensive and valu- 
able territories, leaving her only a portion of the 
Upper Danube basin and the mountain lands of 
the Tyrol. 

The plight of Vienna was especially pitiable. 
It had been another Paris for size, population, | 
beauty, historic associations, and influence, and it 
had dominated the other cities of the Austrian 
provinces in an unmistakable manner, containing 
nine times as many people as the second city, 
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Prague, in the province of Bohemia, which became 
part of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Vienna stands on the Danube Canal, a south 
branch of the great river, which was the chief 
physical feature of the empire-kingdom, and one of 
the chief reasons for its existence. The city is for 
the most part modern in character, being handsomely 
built, and was once bright and attractive, while its 
people were as gay as those of Paris in peace-time— 
sprightly, careless, good-tempered, fond of recrea- 
tion, devoted to music, dancing, the theatre, and 
the various arts. The city was enormously wealthy, 
and its palaces, magnificent residences, and gardens 
still testify to this fact ; while it was also a centre 
of learning, with a university of world-wide renown. 

But the Austrian capital was also an industrial 
and commercial city. Its workpeople had the skilful 
fingers and taste of the French, and made many 
‘scientific and musical instruments, as well as artistic 
goods in bronze, leather, china, and glass, and a 
ereat deal of fine furniture. There was an enormous 
river and rail traffic, the city forming an exchange 
for produce of all kinds. Vienna had an exception- 
ally fine position in the plain of the middle Danube, 
which forms one of the oldest and most central road 
and river routes in Europe, a broad highway between 
East and West, on which a great city was bound 
to spring up. It remains to be seen whether all 
these natural advantages are to be sacrificed to the 
application of the principle of self-determination, 
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or whether arrangements can be made between the 
varied races of Central Europe to make use of them 
to the advantage of all. 

The farms of Austria produce a considerable 
amount of rye, wheat, and barley, but not nearly 
enough for her own people, though the sugar-beet 
plantations raise enough to allow for export. Timber 
is now the chief asset of the country, and finds a 
ready market in other lands, as well as the paper 
and paper goods made from the softer varieties of 
wood. The country has not been deprived of the 
whole of her minerals. Anthracite and lignite coal 
are mined in the south-west, and salt round about 
the city of Salzburg. A great deal of iron ore is 
also raised, some of which is smelted on the coal- 
field near Graz, the second town in the country. 
Piano-making and the manufacture of motor cars, 
furniture, and textiles are carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and chemicals still figure largely among 
the exports. 

The westernmost portion of Austria, known 
as the Tyrol, is a land of lofty mountains, which 
extend eastward into the provinces known as 
Salzburg, Styria, and Carinthia. This is one of 
the most picturesque regions of the Continent, a 
land of snow-capped summits, snow- fields, and 
glaciers; of deep valleys and river gorges; of lakes 
and mountain meres. There are no large towns 
in the Austrian Tyrol, the people living in scattered 
villages among the sheltered valleys, growing a little 
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corn for their own sustenance, and in some favoured 
spots the vine and mulberry ; feeding cattle and goats 
on the uplands in the summer months, and in the 
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winter engaging in simple home industries, such 
as wood-carving and lace-making, hoping for a good 
summer tourist season, so that they may be able 
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to dispose of these products of their industry. Inns- 
bruck is the chief Tyrolese tourist centre, and from 
this town there is a way through the Brenner Pass 
into Germany, while three north-to-south river 
valleys lead to the main stream of the great water- 
way of the Danube; and the valleys of the Adige 
and Drave open out a way from the mountains on 
the south and south-east. Styria, in the eastern 
part of this highland region, is rich in minerals, 
including coal, iron, lead, mercury, and salt. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Out of the northern portion of the empire of 
Austria was constituted the republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia, which is made up of the provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia. The 
people of these regions are Slavs, though they are 
intermingled with a great many Germans and 
Magyars. Bohemia was once a separate and powerful 
kingdom with access to the sea, and was a sturdy 
centre of European Protestantism after the Reforma- 
tion. In 1526 the Czechs elected an Austrian ruler 
as their king, but soon had their political and 
religious liberties interfered with in a very high- 
handed manner. The Czechs rebelled, and thus the 
Thirty Years’ War began. In the time of Charles I. 
of England, however, the Austrian troops entirely 
crushed the Czech rebellion, and the country remained 
under the heel of Austria until the Great War brought 
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the desired opportunity to regain the long-lost 
freedom. 

The new country has an area about equal to that 
of England and Wales, and about a third of the 
population. The land is one of the richest in Europe 
both as regards natural wealth and industrial de- 
velopment. ‘The land produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes, and sugar-beet in great and increasing 
quantities, as well as hops, and the manufacture of 
beer is one of the chief industries. Apples, pears, 
and stone fruit are grown in enormous quantities 
and largely exported, while the extensive stock farms 
raise great numbers of cattle, swine, horses, goats, 
and sheep. 

Czecho-Slovakia is one of the most richly wooded 
countries in Europe, about three-tenths of its area 
being covered with forests. The annual yield of 
timber is enormous, and a great deal is made up 
into furniture and other wooden articles. The 
mineral wealth of the country is also very great. 
Coal is extensively mined, and some of it is exported. 
Iron is also found near the coal in the neighbourhood 
of Prague, in Bohemia, and in Moravia, and the 
other rich mineral products include gold, silver, 
copper, and lead, which are mined in the Carpathians, 
and rock-salt in the eastern part of the country. 
Graphite, used in the making of lead pencils, is also 
found in Bohemia. 

A great deal of the coal is used in the factories, 
but water-power is abundant and is being used 
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more and more for driving the machinery. The 
factories produce textiles, glass, machinery, and 
other metal goods. The country now ranks sixth 
in Europe for the manufacture of cotton. The chief 
trade is with Germany and Austria, but Bohemian 
products find their way to many other countries, 
some of them far across the sea.’ The Peace Treaty 
gave Czecho-Slovakia the right to use certain wharves 
in Hamburg and Stettin, and the Danube forms the 
most important waterway. 

Prague, with a population of more than half a 
million, is the capital. Brunn in Moravia is the second 
town, and carries on a great trade by road, river, 
and canal, standing as it does on the flank of the 
path passing through what is known as the Moravian 
Gate, which leads from Germany into Austria at’ the 
eastern end of the Sudetic Mountains. 

North of Moravia lies the small province of 
Silesia, a highland region where many sheep are fed 
and much flax is grown; and as coal is also mined 
and water-power is plentiful, the two chief industries 
are the manufacture of linens and woollens. The 
people here are mostly of Polish race, and are very 
industrious and frugal. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


Reference to page 12 will remind you ‘of the part 
played by Serbia and Bosnia in the events which 
led to the outbreak of the World War. During the 
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fighting Serbia suffered severely, but she was on 
what proved to be the winning side, and when peace 
was concluded she became the leading member of 
an association of states to be known as Jugo-Slavia, 
or officially the “‘ Serb-Croat-Slovene State,’ with 
a total area rather less than that of the British 
Isles, and a population about twice that of London. 
Bosnia and Herzogovina were included in this new 
state, which secured an extensive seaboard upon 
the Adriatic Sea. The new “nation” is a curious 
combination from a racial point of view, for the 
Serbs are adherents of the Greek Church, the Croats 
are Koman Catholics, and there are many Moham- 
medans intermingled with these two races: there 
are also many differences of language and custom. 

Serbia consists of the river valley of the Morava 
and the mountain lands lying about this depression 
as a centre. In the upper river valley is the town 
of Nish, and not far from where the river joins the 
Danube is Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and now 
the leading town of Jugo-Slavia and its gateway into 
Central Europe. 

Belgrade is connected with Constantinople by a 
railway through the Morava Valley, which crosses 
the central mountains at an elevation of 3000 feet 
and then runs through the valley of the Maritza. — 
This railway follows the famous road so often 
trodden by Turkish armies in their advances into 
Central Europe, and one of the historic highways of 
the world. From the central mountain knot another 
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road runs northward into Bulgaria. Belgrade is 
also connected with Salonica by a railway which 
takes advantage of the river valleys of the Morava 
and Vardar. Jound these river valleys centres the 
whole of the history and human life of the Balkan 
region. 

The Serbs are a strong and capable race, who were 
at one time the most powerful people in the Balkan 
Peninsula.. Even after their conquest by the Turks, 
about the time of our King Edward III., they proved 
very troublesome vassals, and many of them carried 
on for centuries a fierce guerilla warfare among the 
mountains against the soldiers and officers of the 
Sultan. The independence of the country was 
secured after the war between Russia and Turkey 
in 1878, but it was not easy to form a settled 
prosperous kingdom in a land which had _ been 
for so long under the “ government of misrule.”’ 

There are, however, great possibilities in Serbia, 
which are based upon her natural resources and the 
energy of her people. In the river valley the soil is 
productive and capable of producing good crops of 
wheat, maize, hemp, barley, flax, and tobacco; 
while the vine and various kinds of fruit, including 
the plums which come into the market as prunes, 
are largely cultivated. The lower slopes of the 
mountains are covered with forests of oak and beech 
in which large herds of swine are fed. There is in 
this little country, therefore, considerable oppor- 
tunity for trade with a nation which has manu- 
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factured goods to send out in return for foodstuffs. 
Minerals exist in various parts, and will doubtless 
be worked in the future with the help of foreign 
capital and foreign directors and engineers. The 
capital, Belgrade, is naturally a fortress, the citadel 
standing on a hill between the Save and the Danube. 
Round this town Turks, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Germans, and Serbs have fought with desperate 
fury through centuries of troubled history ; but 
whatever its political position may be at any given 
moment, Belgrade will always be commercially im- 
portant, standing as it does on the main road into 
Central Europe from Constantinople and the East. 

In the western part of the country maize and 
barley are the chief crops, and the vine is cultivated, 
as well as plums and tobacco. Methods of agri- 
culture are backward, and a great deal of land now 
pastoral could be cultivated to great advantage. 
There are also wide forests containing much un- 
exploited wealth. The chief town in this region is 
Sarajevo of sinister historical memory. Jugo-Slavia, 
as well as Hungary, uses the port of Fiume, at the 
head of the Adriatic, as an outlet for her commerce, 
but the town does not belong to either country, 
forming a small independent state on somewhat the 
same footing as Danzig. 

Montenegro, which was absorbed in Jugo-Slavia, 
was an interesting little kingdom lying to the west 
of Serbia, peopled by Slavs who were never subject 
to the Turks, but lived secure and independent 
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among their wooded and craggy mountains. 
The climate of this region may be described as 
vigorous, and has helped greatly in the production 
of that spirit of independence which characterises 
the mountaineers. In the more sheltered valleys 
the peasants can, however, grow the vine and fruits, 
while there are cattle, sheep, and goats on the 
scanty pastures. Food supplies must, however, be 
imported, and the people pay for them by exporting 
small quantities of sumach, a medicinal plant which 
is also useful for tanning and dyeing, smoked 
sardines, smoked mutton, live stock, honey, bees- 
wax, and wood for making walking-sticks, as well as 
some olive oil, wine, and tobacco. 


RUMANIA 


This state was on the side of the Allies during 
the war, and when the Peace was signed it profited 
territorially at the expense of Austria, Hungary, and 
Russia. Under the new arrangement the area and 
population of the country were more than doubled, 
so that the whole kingdom became somewhat larger 
than the British Isles, with a total population nearly 
three times that of London. 

The pre-war Rumania was practically the northern 
part of the basin of the Lower Danube. It is a 
country of farms, orchards, and vineyards, and pro- 
duces an enormous quantity of maize, from which 
meal is ground for the bread or cakes of the peasantry, 
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while stock is also fed upon it, and a great deal is 
exported to other countries, where it is put to many 
uses. Green maize appears to be coming into favour 
as a vegetable; starch can be produced from the 
grains, from which, again, grape sugar can be made: 
the young shoots of the plant make a tasty green 
vegetable, and a kind of syrup can be extracted 
from the stems; the dried leaves can be used for 
winter fodder ; the stalks are good for thatch, fuel, 
and for making baskets; the fibres of the leaves 
can be spun into yarn, and the husks make good 
clean stuffing for chairs and mattresses, as well as 
for packing fruit ; while the corn cobs when hollowed 
make good pipe heads for smoking tobacco. In 
South America the husks are actually made into 
cigarettes. 

Besides this very useful and interesting cereal, 
the Rumanian farmers and planters raise a great 
deal of wheat, seeds of various kinds which yield 
oil, grapes of good quality, and excellent tobacco. 
Pigs, goats, sheep, and cattle are fed in large numbers, 
and the only portion of the country which is more 
or less waste is the region between the Black Sea 
and the lower portion of the Danube. The mountain 
slopes are covered with forests which are capable 
of providing large quantities of wood-pulp, as well 
as excellent building timber. The country also 
possesses valuable wells of petroleum in the north, 
and rock-salt is mined. 

Bucharest, the capital of Rumania, stands in the 
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centre of the river-plain where the routes through 
the mountain passes and into Russia converge, the 
outlet to the Black Sea being by way of Galatz and 
Braila, the two ports on the Lower Danube. The 
city is about 700 miles by rail from Vienna and 
180 miles from the Black Sea coast. It has a large 
German and Hungarian population, and though full 
of churches is one of the gayest cities on the Continent, 
its ambition being to become an “ eastern Paris ” 
or a “city of pleasure.” The traders are mostly 
Jews or Greeks, so that, on the whole, Rumanian 
nationality is a somewhat mixed product. 

Kumania took over Transylvania from Hungary, 
and thereby not only added greatly to its agricultural 
resources but also obtained a great deal of mineral 
wealth, including some gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
salt, and, still more important, large deposits of coal 
and iron, Among the foot-hills of the eastern spur 
ot the Transylvanian Alps there are petroleum wells, 
which provide an enormous and seemingly inex- 
haustible supply of this valuable oil. The acquisi- 
tion of Transylvania has also added greatly to the 
timber resources of Rumania. Galatz, Braila, and 
Constantza, on the Black Sea coast, are the chief 
ports, but a great deal of their trade comes from 
Central European lands beyond Rumania. 
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THE PEOPLE OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
THEIR HOME 


I 


' IF you pause for a moment to look back at the 
previous chapters of this book, you will see that we 
have been reading a great deal about the nations of 
Europe which were often referred to as the “ Great 
Powers,’ and in some chapters about the break-up 
of certain powerful nations as a result of the war. 
These are the nations which have (or had) the greatest 
wealth, the largest or most favoured territory, and con- 
sequently most political power, which still depends 
more or less closely upon the ability to support 
ones will by force. There are other nations of 
Europe sometimes referred to as the “ little peoples,”’ 
whose territory is not so large or well favoured, 
whose wealth is not great, and whose political power 
is consequently of small account. These nations, 
however, are in many ways some of the most 
interesting in the world, and, as we shall see, 
the world of “things that matter ’’ owes a great 
deal to the “little peoples.” It was, as you will 
remember, a very little people which made a 
heroic stand for national independence at the be- 
ginning of the war which began in 1g14. I do not 
need to give you the name. 

These countries of so-called “ smaller account ”’ 
are set round about Europe in a ring—Scandinavia, 
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Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Spain (once very rich 
and powerful), Portugal, Greece, and the Balkan 
States, while there is another, which has always 
stood for liberty, enthroned among the central 
mountains of the Continent—namely, Switzerland. 
These countries, as I have said, are some of the most 
interesting in the world; and we shall find that 
they also include many of the most beautiful parts 
of the European continent, where the workers in 
the crowded towns of the “ great countries” can 
obtain recreation and gather strength for making 
more money. Perhaps some day all the Great Powers 
will agree that one of the best uses they can make 
of their strength is to employ it for the protection 
and the preservation of the independence of the 
smaller nations. We shall begin our consideration 
of these countries by making a review of Scandinavia 
in the north-west of Europe. 

Scandinavia, which includes the kingdoms of 
Norway and Sweden, is a peninsula in the north of 
Europe, with a total area roughly six times that 
of England (without Wales), and a population about 
equal to that of London with its outlying “ ring.” 
If we look for the reasons for this small population 
on so large an area we find them in the climate of 
the country and in the nature of the soil. 

The latitude of the country would naturally 
lead us to expect snow and frost, and the height of 
the western portion of the peninsula hints at still 
greater rigours. Sweden lies near to an inland 
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sea which, as we have already seen, is frozen over 
for a considerable part of each year, owing to its 
shallowness, its exposure to north and north-east 
winds, its. absence of tide, and the freshness of its 
waters. The coasts of Norway, especially in the 
southern part of the country, benefit to some extent 
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from the warm Atlantic drift, which keeps the British 
harbours open all the year round; but it is on 
the whole a land of glaciers and ice-fields, of snow 
and frost and storm. Both Scandinavian countries, 
however, have their sunny days. Sweden has a 
short hot summer. Christiania, the capital of 
Norway, has a very bearable climate, and there are 
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lovely days in the well-protected Norwegian fiords 
during the brief summer ; but these are only mitiga- 
tions of a climate which breeds “ hardy Norsemen,” 
because only hardy people can live in it at all. 
The rest die off. | 

The cold alone does not, however, account for 
the comparatively small population. There are 
large tracts of barren land where no livelihood can 
be won from the soil—bare, wind-swept, rocky 
highland or elevated moorland; the rivers are 
impeded by ice in winter and by numerous waterfalls 
in summer. There are dense forests on the lower 
slopes of the mountains and in the lowlands, and 
even in the sheltered valleys the soil is thin and 
unproductive. Consequently, a farmer with several 
sons can only give them a hardy upbringing and 
then send them out into the world to make their 
fortunes in other lands more favoured by Nature. 

In the olden days the Norsemen used the timber 
of the forests to build their “long ships,’’ in which 
they sailed away, never to return if they found 
suitable homes elsewhere which might be had for 
the taking. And in the present day the Norseman 
leaves his native country to find a new home in 
a country like the United States, which has plenty 
of uses for his pluck, industry, frugality, and other 
excellent qualities. The Norsemen of old brought 
elements of strength and genius into many European 
nations, including our own; and the Norsemen 
of to-day bring the same personal characteristics 
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into the lands of their adoption. If they do not in 
themselves belong to a ‘‘ Great Power,”’ they have 
greatly helped to build up the strength of some 
of those countries which take this rank in the eyes 
of the world. 

Scandinavia is a cold land and a barren land, 
but it is a land of scenic grandeur unsurpassed in 
the world. The characteristic feature of Norwegian 
scenery is the fiord or long arm of the sea penetrating 
in some instances far into the land. The fiord iss 
as a rule, deep and calm, with a glacier at the land 
end. It is protected at its mouth by a sandbank 
at the bottom of the sea, which keeps out the ground 
water of the Arctic currents, but not the warmer 
upper flow from the open Atlantic ; consequently, 
the surface is rarely frozen. Round the fiord are the 
homes of the fishermen-farmers, nestling by the side 
of the water, and behind rise the forest-clad slopes, 
broken here and there by wonderful waterfalls. 

The map of Europe might lead us to expect that 
Scandinavia would form a single country under 
one Government, but this physical unity does not 
mean also a political unity. There are, as I have 
said, two kingdoms in the peninsula, and when 
we look more closely into the physical character 
of Scandinavia we find the geographical reason 
for this division. The topmost ridge of the great 
mountain range forms a very definite natural barrier 
down to the depression or gap which connects the 
head of the Trondhjem fiord with the level lands 
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round Christiania, and separates the most important 
part of Norway from Sweden. Norway is really 
more closely connected with Denmark, and _ her 
outlook is upon the outside world rather than upon 
the continent of Europe. It is not surprising to 
learn that at the beginning of the war of 1914 the 
sympathies of Norway were for the most part with 
England, and those of Sweden with Germany. 

Norway is, on the whole, a land of fishers and 
foresters. Salmon is taken in large quantities in 
the fiords and rivers, mackerel and herring off 
Christiania, Stavanger, and Bergen, while the Lofoten 
Isles are in the centre of a great cod-fishing ground, 
which gives employment to about 80,000 men. The 
cod is largely eaten by the Norwegian people, some 
of it being salted for winter use. Cod-liver oil is 
extracted, to be used as a medicine, and exported 
to other countries. Bergen is the chief centre of the 
fishing trade, and sends fish to places as far away 
as the countries on the Mediterranean Sea. The 
fish is packed in ice, of which Norway has, of course, 
a plentiful supply, some of which is exported to 
Britain and France in the summer season. 

The forests of Norway are the most valuable 
asset of the country, and the timber is not only cut 
for use in building and in making telegraph poles 
and ship masts; it is made into pulp for the manu- 
facture of paper, the inferior pines grown on the 
higher slopes being used for this purpose. The 
wood and wood-pulp are mostly sent out from the 
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ports round the Skager Rak, though a great deal is 
also exported from Trondhjem. 

Christiania, the capital of Norway, has a very 
beautiful situation at the head of the fiord whick 
bears its name. It is connected by rail with Bergen 
Trondhjem, Stockholm, and Géteborg, and contains 
about a quarter of a million people: the second town 
Bergen, having rather more than a quarter of this 
number. Trondhjem is a historic city and_ the 
ancient crowning-place of the kings of Norway, 
being visited in ordinary times by large numbers of 
tourists in the summer months. Norway owes a 
great deal, by the way, to the tourists who come 
to see the fiords and the simple, kind-hearted cottagers 
who live near them. The Norwegians are physically 
and mentally a very fine race, independent, straight- 
forward, sober, and frugal. There are no titles of 
nobility in the country, and it is only in the towns 
that the equivalent of our “Mr.” is used. The 
men are good road engineers, having learnt this art 
to perfection from the physical character of their 
stern-faced country. The large amount of falling 
water provides ample supplies of electric power, 
and Norway promises to become, like Switzerland, 
a land of electricity. 


IT 


To most of us the mention of Norway recalls 
thoughts of timber and cod-liver oil, while the name 
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of Sweden makes us think of iron-ore. The iron mines 
of Sweden are of very great importance, particularly 
to British steel-makers; but the timber of Sweden 
is still more important, for about half of the total 
area of this country is covered with forest. So we 
find a large number of men engaged in lumbering, 
and both men and women at work in the industries 
connected with the products of the forests. 

One of the chief of these industries is the con- 
version of the less sound and matured pine wood 
into pulp for the manufacture of paper, in mills 
worked either by water-power or by electricity 
which is produced by the power of falling water. 
There are also a large number of paper mills in 
various parts of the country, where the pulp is worked 
up in conjunction with linen rag for white writing and 
book papers, or with grass for wrapping paper. Some 
of the pulp is also used for making papier-maché, 
from which numerous fancy articles are made. 

Turpentine, tar, potash, and resin are prepared 
from the timber, as well as a great deal of cellulose, 
There are also numerous saw-mills engaged in cutting 
up the trees into deals, battens, railway sleepers, 
pit props, telegraph and scaffolding poles, as well as 
masts for wooden ships, many of which are still 
built in Sweden and other countries for coasting 
trade. Other joinery mills turn out large numbers 
of doors and window-frames, while some of the 
timber is also used for the manufacture of matches 
and toys. As the trees are cut down, others are 
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planted, and the authorities take particular care 
to ensure that the forests are properly used in the 
matter of cutting. A great deal of the wood has 
to be used in Sweden for fuel, because the country 
is deficient in coal, and only about one-twelfth of 
the timber is sent to other lands, half of the quantity 
exported going to Britain, which requires a very large 
number of pit props and railway sleepers, as well 
as the timber for building purposes, in which our 
country is so sadly deficient. 

Swedish iron-ore is mined chiefly in two districts 
far removed from each other. One of these is in 
the extreme north of the country within the Arctic 
Circle, and its centre is at Gellivara, while its outlet 
on the Gulf of Bothnia is the port of Lulea. The 
other ore district is in the neighbourhood of the 


great lakes of the south, and its chief centre is 


Dannemora, which has given its name to a certain 
quality of steel, the fineness of which is said to be 
due to the use of charcoal instead of coal in the 
smelting process. The percentage of iron in the 
Swedish ore is very high, and it is therefore in great 
request abroad ; so that, for this reason, and from 
the fact that there is little fuel coal in the country, 
the smelting activity of Sweden is comparatively 
small. The work done, however, is of a high grade, 
and the absence of coal has been the cause of experl- 
ment and achievement in the uses of electricity in 
the foundry. 

The coal required is mostly imported from 
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Britain, and from this country Sweden also gets 
back much of her steel in the shape of manufacturec 
goods, including a great deal of machinery for het 
joinery and other mills. Copper is also an im- 
portant export from Sweden, while a great dea 
of zinc and even some gold and silver are mined. 
Granite of very fine quality is quarried round the 
southern coast region, and this fine stone is largely 
used for building in the clean-looking Swedish towns. 

Most of the farms, as well as the factories of the 
country, are found in the south. Swedish farmers 
are among the most up-to-date agricultural worker: 
in the world, and the dairy-farmers are particularly 
skilful in the manufacture of butter, which now 
forms one of the leading exports from the country, 
The chief grain grown is rye, and rye-bread is the 
“staff of life’’ to the Swedish peasant. Oats and 
barley are also widely grown, but the amount ot 
wheat produced is comparatively small. The sugar- 
beet and potato cover wide areas, and there are 
- also several kinds of roots grown for feeding cattle 
in winter. The Swedish farms are, as a rule, smal 
in extent, and there is little gardening or fruit 
cultivation, while the egg industry is not important. 

The moister climate near the large southern lakes 
encourages the making of cottons, woollens, and 
linens. Other factories turn out refined sugar, 
timber products already mentioned, and a great deal 
of margarine. The long coast-line encourages the 
fishing industry, herrings and sprats being taken of 
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the southern coasts and round about the islands, 
while the summer fishing in the Baltic produces 
large numbers of salmon, eels, mackerel, haddock, 
and cod. 

Stockholm, the capital, is built partly on the 
mainland and partly on a number of islands of 
various sizes. It is a well-built, clean, and handsome 
city, containing the royal palace and the fine houses. 
of the nobility. One of the islands is the head- 
quarters of the Navy and the shipbuilding industry, 
another has a large Zoo, while the most important 
1s known as the ““ Town” island. The various parts. 
of the city are connected by means of handsome 
bridges, and one of the pleasantest ways of getting 
about is to make use of one of the many steamboats. 
which ply between the various parts of the capital. 
When the waterways are frozen over there is a 
great deal of skating and ice-yacht sailing, while 
the Swedes are, as we might expect, experts in the 
use of ski. Stockholm is the chief commercial centre 
and not merely a government capital, and when the 
ice closes the harbour goods are sent by rail to. 
Trondhjem, which is never impeded by ice. 

Many of the exports from Sweden are sent by 
canal and lake to Géteborg or Gothenburg, which 
faces the outer world as Stockholm faces Europe. 
Malmo carries on most of the trade with Denmark, 
being only some thirteen miles from Copenhagen. 
The old castle of this town is specially interesting 
to us as the place of imprisonment of the Earl of 
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Bothwell, the last husband of Mary Queen of Scots 
who, after the defeat of his wife, escaped to the 
Orkneys and thence to Denmark, where he wa: 
captured as a pirate. He is said to have died mac 
in the castle of Malmo. 
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STOCKHOLM. 


Norrkoping, which lies about 110 miles to the 
south-west of Stockholm, is near a_ particularly 
rapid river, the power of whose rushing water is 
employed in the mills which produce cotton and 
woollen cloth and a great deal of paper. After 
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Stockholm, this town is the busiest manufacturing 
centre in the country. On a little stream which 
runs into the northern end of Lake Malar stands the 
old university town of Upsala, about forty miles 
from Stockholm. This town was the last stronghold 
of the old heathen religion of the Norsemen, the 
worship of Odin and Thor and Freya, and contains 
an ancient cathedral which holds the tomb of many 
great Swedish heroes, including that of Linnaeus, 
the gentle botanist, perhaps the greatest hero of 
them all. 
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BEFORE beginning a new subject it is a good plan 
to take stock of the scattered impressions you have 
gathered about it at various times and from various 
sources. I took a boy by surprise one day by asking 
him offhand what he knew about Denmark. ‘“‘ Den- 
mark?” he said. “ Let me see. I know that King 
Alfred fought the Danes and burnt some cakes 
while he was busy thinking about how to conquer his 
enemies. Then there was Nelson who went to 
Copenhagen—-that is in Denmark, isn’t it >—and put 
his telescope to his blind eye and said he could not 
see the signal ordering him to stop the fight. And 
I cannot help seeing a great deal about Danish 
butter and bacon at the big provision Nye I pass on 
the way to school.’ 
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After all, this was a very good start for a study of 
the country known as Denmark. It reminded us 
of three important matters in connection with this 
country. First, that the Danes are an ancient race 
who have lived near the entrance to the Baltic since 
the dawn of our own history as a nation—you will 
remember also that Queen Alexandra was a princess 
of Denmark. Second, that Copenhagen occupied a 
very important strategic position at the entrance 
to the Baltic. Third, that the chief industry of 
modern Denmark is dairy-farming, which is carried 
on so well that the butter of this country has set the 
standard of quality for some other countries. 

The Danish vikings were distinguished in the 
olden days by a pertinacity and perseverance which 
would not be denied, for even when King Alfred 
had beaten them in the south-west they settled in 
Eastern England and helped to build up a hardy 
British race. The Danes who fought against Nelson 
were some of the toughest foes ever encountered by 
that great hero; and the Danes of the present day 
have put their fine qualities into peaceful pursuits 
in such a vigorous way that they have left others 
far behind. They live in a country about twice 
the size of Wales, and number in all about three 
and a quarter millions—about half the population 
of London; but the race is hardy, enterprising, 
progressive, and its influence in Europe is not to 
be measured in square miles or in millions, either 
of people or money. 
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The physical features of this little country are 
of great interest. About one-third of the people live 
on the islands which form a kind of series of giant 
stepping-stones from the peninsula of Jutland to 
Scandinavia, the Sound narrowing to about three 
miles in width at Helsingér. The largest of these 
islands are named Zealand, Funen, Laaland, and 
Falster, and the three passages between them 
allowing entry from the North Sea to the Baltic 
via the Skager Rak and Cattegat are the Sound, the 
Great Belt, and the Little Belt respectively. The 
best of these channels for purposes of navigation 
is the Sound, the others being dangerous to shipping 
owing to the numerous sandbanks and swift currents, 
the Little Belt having a very winding course which 
at one point narrows down to less than a mile in 
width. 

Copenhagen is at the southern end of the Sound, 
and its name means “the merchants’ haven,” for 
it is the only town in Denmark with wharfage 
suitable for the large vessels of modern commerce. 
For many centuries Copenhagen was the toll-house 
for the Baltic, and her right to charge for entrance 
was abolished only about half a century ago. Before 
the nations were led to the outer world far beyond 
the seas of Europe by Portugal and Spain and 
England, the Danes really held the best commercial 
position in Northern Europe and commanded sea 
intercourse between the various towns of the Hansa 
League, which I have already mentioned more than 
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once. But as the British Empire grew and the ships 
of traders followed the flag into far-away seas, 
Denmark naturally declined, though Copenhagen 
was still the most convenient centre for collecting 
and distributing the produce of the Baltic coast 
lands. The capital dominates the country in the 


COPENHAGEN. 


true modern manner, containing about one-sixth of 
the whole population. 

It is physical necessity which has made the 
modern Danes a nation of farmers and fishers. The 
country has no minerals, no great capacity for 
growing corn, no timber, and no water-power ; while 
if it were not for the determined character of the 
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people many square miles of land would be barren 
heath and sandy waste, which is now producing not 
only grain and potatoes, but also a great quantity of 
the sugar-beet, and feeding thousands of cattle. The 
Danes have carried scientific dairy-farming to the 
height of its achievement. The farms are small, but 
the milk is sent to central butter factories, equipped 
with the latest machinery and sanitary in the 
extreme. The waste products of the butter-making 
are used for feeding pigs and poultry. Cheese of 
excellent quality is also made. Nothing is wasted, 
and by means of fertilisers and top-dressings of 
good soil the Danish cultivator seems to be able to 
turn a desert into a paradise. For the country is 
in many parts very pretty, with the quiet beauty of 
some of the south-eastern counties of England,—a 
ripple of land, green and trim and homely, not a flat 
sand-waste without any boundary except a distant 
skyline, as it 1s sometimes pictured. The climate 
is, on the whole, very similar to that of Eastern 
England, though somewhat colder in winter. 

As we might expect, from the nature of the 
country, many of the Danes are fishermen, and their 
special fish is the plaice, which is taken in the salt 
lagoons to the north of Jutland. These lagoons 
form a passage which cuts right through from one 
coast to the other, but is quite useless as a North 
Sea-Baltic passage owing to its extreme shallowness. 
The fishing harbour is Esbjerg, the only Danish 
port on the North Sea coast, and in connection with 
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Harwich, where British travellers embark for Copen- 
hagen and beyond. Oysters are taken at certain 
places along the coast, and the lobster fisheries are 
also of considerable value. The coast is set with 
a large number of lighthouses, and requires very 
careful navigation owing to the presence of shoals 
and sandbanks, especially on the western side. 

Britain pays for her butter, cheese, eggs, and 
bacon by sending to Denmark coal and machinery, 
as well as cloth and clothing. Many of the Danish 
people use peat as fuel, and it is better for dairy 
purposes than coal. Though the country lacks 
minerals there is a great deal of clay, which is, in a 
true Danish manner, made to yield all that can be 
got out of it. Copenhagen has built up a reputa- 
tion for porcelain by using some of the finer clays in 
the manufacture of ‘“ breakables,’’ and the making 
of bricks is now a thriving industry. The capital 
also has a good reputation for glove-making, the 
stock-farmers providing the necessary raw material. 
The nearness of the Scandinavian timber encourages 
the home manufacture of paper and of the wooden 
shoes worn by the farmer and the farmer’s wife and 
daughters. Denmark has forests of her own, and 
the beech is the commonest tree, partly because it 
makes good charcoal, which can be used as fuel in 
foundries and factories. 

Most trade is done with Great Britain, Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden, and all Danes send out the 
greater part of their produce in their own vessels, 
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which are mostly of wood and very stoutly built ; 
while a great deal of carrying trade is done by Danish 
vessels between foreign ports in and about the Baltic 
-and the North Sea. The United States also does 
a great deal of business with Denmark, and it is 
interesting to note that it was a Norseman who 
first led Europeans to the New World, in the year 
A.D. 1000, nearly five hundred years before Columbus 
carried the flag of Spain across the Atlantic. The 
Danes have a king and Parliament, whose powers 
and limitations are somewhat similar to those of 
our own, and the Great Powers are pledged to 
preserve the integrity of the Danish monarchy “as 
connected with the general interests of the balance 
of power in Europe, and of the highest importance 
for the preservation of peace.”’ 


THE DUTCH PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 


THE name given to the small country occupied by 
the Dutch is “ The Netherlands,” that is the lowlands, 
or the low-lying lands, or the lands down beneath 
an excellent name, for the country is for the most 
part either on a level with the sea or beneath that 
level. It is made up of the silt brought down 
through long ages by the Rhine and the Meuse, and 
reclaimed as a dwelling-place by the pluck and 
energy of a branch of the Teutonic race. But when 
I say that the Dutch are Teutons I do not mean 
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Germans as we use the word to-day. The physical 
features and situation of their flat, sandy land have 
made this branch of the German race into something 
quite different from the Prussians. who now dominate 
the modern German Empire. It has made them a 
race of sailors, fishermen, traders, and agriculturists, 
and in past ages they held for a time that water 
control which is loosely called the ‘‘ command of 
the sea.’ They have a national character all their 
own, these peaceful warders of the chief river gateway 
into Central Europe. 

Physically, Holland is a land of level plain, of 
sand-dunes and sea-dykes, of slow-moving rivers and 
stagnant canals ; while the chief weather feature is 
the strong wind from the North Sea, which sets the 
windmills going upon which the people depend 
chiefly for their “ power,’ and moves the sailing- 
boats up the rivers and canals towards the borders 
of Germany. One out of every ten of the people 
of Holland lives on a barge, which is practically 
a moving house, and the children of such a house 
naturally miss the schooling suchas the readers of this 
book enjoy. In area the country is about twice 
the size of Yorkshire—‘‘a chess-board,”’ some one 
has called it, ““in which the average school class 
numbers seven children! ’’ The population is about 
equal to that of London (with its suburbs), and one- 
fourth of the people live in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
The Hague, and Utrecht, the first two great ports 
containing more than one million people shared almost 
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equally between them, with the advantage to the 


former. 
In the speech from the Throne delivered to the 


Parliament at The Hague on September 26, 1913, it 
was announced that a new province would be created 
by the draining of the Zuider Zee to the extent of 
an area equal to that of our county of Leicester ; 
and this is the method which has been adopted for a 
long time for adding to the area and the wealth of 
this little country. The sea is defied and driven 
back. Stout dykes or sea walls thirty to fifty feet 
high are set up, and the land behind them is carefully 
drained and made not only productive but habitable. 
The reclaimed land is known as “ polder,’’ and kept 
clear of water by means of the windmills which 
pump the water into the rivers and canals. In 
many places the farm lands and gardens have been 
“reclaimed ”’ from the sides of the sluggish streams. 
So the energy and resource of man triumph over 
the region in which the qualities of his race have 
been formed and developed. 

The frontier to the east and south-east is purely 
artificial, and Holland is a “ buffer ’’ state between 
Germany and Britain, the country forming what 
many Germans consider their “ natural sea-outlet.” 
But these landward frontiers mark in a general way 
the higher parts of the country, as “height” is 
understood in Holland. In the north-east there are 
hills of gravel and sand which in some places are 
300 feet above sea-level, and in the south-east the 
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magnificent elevation of rooo feet is attained! Ik 
these higher lands the farms and sheep-grazin; 
districts are to be found, and the fields produce flax 
wheat, rye, potatoes, and beet. There are a few wood: 
but no large forests. Cattle are fed on the lowe 
lands nearer to the sea, where one of the commones 
occupations is gardening, bulbous roots of severa 
kinds being the chief production and Haarlem the 
leading centre of the bulb trade. Every square 
yard of land is utilised, though about one-fourtt 
of the country is at present hopeless waste. A 
farmer whose fields are all under crops will keer 
cows and feed them on the grass which grows by the 
side of the canals or rivers. 

Holland has practically no minerals and ne 
building stone, though a glance at the map of Europe 
will remind us that she is very near to the sources 
of supply of these necessaries. There is, however 
a great deal of clay of several varieties, from which 
not only bricks and tiles are made, but earthenware 
and fine china, for which the Dutch have long been 
famous. The flax is used for the making of linen, 
and the country has given its name to a tough, 
useful fabric which is made at Haarlem and has 
been imitated by British manufacturers, so that all 
‘ brown Holland ” has not been made by the Dutem 
The country has also given a name to a specially 
strong alcoholic drink, “ Hollands ”’ gin having been 
invented by the merchants of long ago to keep 
out the North Sea cold and fog. This beverage is 
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distilled from rye at Schiedam and Rotterdam. At 
the Dutch ports there are several sugar refineries, 
and sugar is one of the leading exports to Britain, 
the chief customer of Holland. 

But the most important produce of this country 
which is shipped to our ports is sent out from the 
Dutch dairy farms. Butter and cheese come in 
huge quantities, but the place of the former is 
now largely taken by margarine, a butter-substitute 
which was originally made from the finest ox-fat 
mixed with a varying proportion of real butter and 
flavoured by washing with milk. Oil extracted 
from copra, the kernel of the cocoa-nut, is now 
largely used in making butter-substitutes, and this 
reminds us that the Dutch have extensive colonies 
in the East Indies (Java, Moluccas, etc.), where the 
cocoanut palm grows in luxuriance. From their 
Oversea colonies the Dutch also import the cocoa 
bean and manufacture fine cocoa and chocolate, 
some of which is sent to our ports. Eggs, bacon, 
and condensed milk also figure largely in the list 
of things taken in by our east-coast ports, while 
we pay the Dutchman’s bill chiefly by sending him 
coal, machinery, cloth, and clothing. 

Amsterdam has a special industry of a very 
interesting character. This is the ‘‘cutting”’ of 
diamonds from South Africa, which was originally a 
Dutch colony. Raw cane-sugar also comes into 
this port from the East Indies and is refined for 
export ; while tobacco is prepared, some of it being 
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made into cigars and snuff, and quinine is manu. 
factured from the bark of the tropical tree knowr 
as the cinchona. Amsterdam is the commercia. 
capital of the country, though the seat of government 
is at The Hague. Rotterdam is the chief outlet fo1 
the Kkhine valley, and used to send out great quantti- 
ties of German produce, taking in for distribution 
over Europe the raw cotton of America, the iron 
ore of Spain, and the wool of the Argentine, most ot 
which went to the great and busy towns on or near 
the Westphalian coalfield. 

The Hague is a handsome city about fifteen miles 
from Rotterdam, intersected by canals and shady 
avenues of lime-trees, and having many fine public 
buildings and private residences. The Dutch Parlia- 
ment is held in the old castle of the counts of Holland. 
Close to the town is a beautiful pleasure-ground 
known as “ The Wood,” in which is the royal resi- 
dence. The Hague does not dominate the activities 
of the country as do other capitals of Europe, but 
it is none the less a busy place, containing more than 
a quarter of a million people, who are engaged in many 
industries, including iron-founding, printing, and 
the making of gold and silver lace. It was made, 
moreover, the seat of the international court of 
arbitration, which it was fondly hoped was to make 
war unnecessary between the nations of Europe, the 
" Palace of Peace ’”’ having been built for its delibera- 
tions and opened not long before the outbreak of the 
Great War in Igr4. 
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THE BELGIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 


BELGIum played a part only too prominent in th 
Great War, the Germans occupying practically th 
whole country as well as ten departments of France 

It is because Belgium is a “‘ buffer ”’ state betweet 
France and Germany that it has so often been ; 
battle-ground for the armies of these two rival nations 
and its boundaries are largely the creation of states 
men. The sea frontier is short and of no very grea 
value for commerce because of the absence of rive 
mouths and the character of its physical formation 
The coast is, however, an effectual protection agains 
invasion from the sea, for the waters are very shallow 
and the beach is made up of sand dunes forming ¢ 
natural barrier which has been further strengthenec 
by dykes to prevent the flooding of the coast lands 
The Yser river flows through an extensive marsh 
across which the frontier line has been drawn, anc 
which helped to protect Calais from the German: 
in 1914. At the mouth of this river is the fishing 
town of Nieuport, which now does the work once 
done by Ypres, a town twenty miles inland. In the 
middle of the coast-line is the town of Ostend, with 
steamer connection with Dover. At the northern 
end stands Zeebrugge, the sea-terminus of a ship 
canal to the city of Bruges. 

The “ scientific’ frontier on the north-east gives 
to Holland the. estuary of the Scheldt, although 
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Belgium is practically the basin of that river, and 
Antwerp, near its mouth, is the natural seaward 
outlet of the country. This port has, however, 
free access to the sea, while French, Dutch, and 
German barges used the waterways which lead to it 
without restriction in ordinary times. These water- 
ways, consisting of river, canalised river, and canal, 
are a characteristic feature of the Belgian plain, 
affording not only a means of easy communication 
with all parts, but serving also for irrigation and 
drainage, while some of them join up with water 
passages beyond the French frontier. By means 
of these canals towns like Ghent and Brussels which 
lhe inland have sea communication, and small 
steamboats from London can pass right up to the 
Belgian capital. Bruges is also connected with 
Ostend in the same way. The uniform level of the 
greater part of the country has made it easy to 
construct canals and to lay railways, and Belgium 
has become a busy trading country, with the densest 
population in. Europe. 

Belgium is, however, not entirely level. In the 
south-east rises the limestone plateau of the Ardennes, 
where the population is scanty, towns are few, and 
the scenery is varied and very beautiful. The lime- 
stone hills are full of wonderful caves or grottoes, 
and the surroundings of Dinant in the Meuse valley 
had made the little town, which suffered so terribly 
during the war, a resort for visitors from all parts of 
Europe and America. The plateau is thickly wooded 
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in many parts, and the upland pastures feed grez 
numbers of sheep. It was the weavers of the: 
parts who taught the people of the English ea: 
country how to make the cloth for which Britai 
is now famous. Not far from the frontier ‘is tk 
town of Spa, which is noted for its medicinal water 
and stands near to Verviers, which has a woolle 
manufacturing industry of great antiquity. 

If you place your finger in turn upon Mon: 
Namur, Charleroi, and Liége, you will locate th 
chief coal and iron regions of Belgium, upon whic 
much of the prosperity of the country depends. . 
reference to the list of exports and imports, howeve! 
shows us that Belgium imports both coal and iro 
very largely. This is partly because her own cos 
is deeply placed and therefore expensive to brin 
to the surface, partly because her manufacturin 
energy has outrun her supply of suitable fuel. Th 
iron ore raised and exported is used for the makin 
of machinery of all kinds, locomotives, steel rails 
guns, and firearms, as well as smaller hardware i: 
great variety. Belgian prices for these goods ar 
lower than those of Britain, because Belgian work 
men live more cheaply, work longer hours, and tak 
lower wages, while at the same time they seem t 
be contented with their conditions of life, as compara 
tively few of them have emigrated to other lands. 

The manufacture of textiles comes next in im 
portance, and is mostly carried on to the west of ; 
line between Charleroi and Antwerp, while Belgiat 
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manufacturers have won a good reputation for 
thoroughness and enterprise. In the valley of the 
Lys flax is very largely grown, and in the summer 
the flax fibres are “ retted ” or separated after having 
been soaked for about six months in the soft water 
of this stream. The flax is spun and woven in such 
centres as Ghent, Tournai, and Courtrai; - but so 
fine is the fibre in quality that it was found more 
profitable before the war to export a great deal of 
the home product, and to import Russian flax for 
some of the Belgian mills. Ghent also uses many 
of its spinning and weaving mills for the manufacture 
of cotton, which is chiefly imported from the United 
States; while Brussels and Mechlin are famous for 
their lace. 

But Belgium is not entirely industrial and com- 
mercial. There is room in this little country for a 
great deal of profitable farming, in spite of the rather 
poor character of much of the soil in its natural 
state. Flanders has long been famous for its horses, 
which are fed on the seaward plains and are much used 
for heavy work in many European lands, including 
our own. Many cattle are fed on the riverside 
pastures, and the making of butter is a profitable 
industry, while the farmer does comparatively well 
with rye, oats, potatoes, and sugar-beet. 

The official and literary language of the Belgian 
nation is French, but many of the people speak 
Flemish, and in Brussels public notices are printed 
in both languages, the latter being akin to Dutch 
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and German. For the Flemings are of Low Germa1 
race like ourselves, while the other inhabitants o 
Belgium, known as the Walloons, are more aki 
to the Romance races. The name Antwerp o 
Antwerpen is the Flemish form of the Frencl 
Anvers, Mechlin of Malines, and Ghent of Gand. 

Brussels has often been compared with Pari: 
because of its boulevards and its general handsom« 
appearance. With its suburbs it has a populatior 
which includes about one-twelfth of the people o 
the country; while the second city, Antwerp, i: 
about half as populous. Ghent and Liége come nex 
in order, and the four towns contain together abou 
one-sixth of the Belgian nation. Louvain was notec 
for its university and medical school, and during the 
war its professors gave their lectures at Cambridge 
to such students as could be mustered. 

A famous Belgian author! wrote: ‘“ Englanc 
is a vast meadow sprinkled here and there wit 
spaces of tillage. Flanders is like a chess-board, the 
various squares of which are covered with rye 
wheat, oats, flax, and clover. From scatterec 
farms, little red-roofed white-gabled buildings, witt 
their green doors and shutters, their clean, war1r 
stables, comes the cheerful noise of flails threshing 
the wheat, of wheels ginning the flax. 

“ The beauty of Flanders is the mellow beauty of 
many centuries. Everywhere may be found firmly- 
established traditions or historical masterpieces. In 
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every little church a picture recalls the age’ of 
Van Eyck or of Rubens. The subject may be the 
coronation of a fair Virgin, or the ascent to heaven, 
surrounded by angels, of a splendid Christ. The 
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saints are represented garlanded with roses. The 
Holy Families are Flemish families, living quietly 
prosperous lives in cool white rooms, with their 
bird in its cage or their parrot on its perch. 
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“ Such is the decorative side of a Flemish village. 
In actual plan, it consists probably of a single 
principal street, in which live the lawyer, the doctor, 
and the brewer; and a few smaller roads which 
branch off from the main street as from the trunk 
of a tree. Wherever such a side road joins the main 
street a statue of the Virgin Mother of Jesus stands 
in a niche of the wall, and it is the constant care of 
the ladies of the village, the wives of the lawyer, 
the doctor, and the brewer, to keep each shrine in 
spring adorned with fresh flowers. 

“Once a week the market is held in the square 
or round about the church. The farmers come to 
sell their milk and butter ; the boys bring in young 
pigs and sometimes sheep; the vendors of cloth 
display their little stocks. The business is small 
enough, but the markets create a certain excitement 
and keenness of rivalry.” 


THE SPANISH PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 


THE rocky peninsula of Spain may appear to be far 
removed from the Netherlands; but if we look 
into history we shall find that the kings of Spain 
were once masters of the lands which he about the 
lower courses and estuaries of the Rhine, Meuse, 
and Scheldt. We shall find also that it was in 
fighting against and throwing off the yoke of thei 
Spanish masters that the Dutch people made them- 
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selves into a nation which rose to command the sea. 
This ought to be of special interest to us, because 
we also won strength as a nation by a contest with 
Spain in the “spacious days” of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Raleigh and Drake. But we have no space 
to tell the fascinating story of the greatness and 
decline of Spain. Our present concern is rather 
with the modern condition of that once powerful 
kingdom. 

We might expect from its physical isolation that 
_ the Spanish or Iberian peninsula would form the home 
of a single race, but instead of this we find that the 
country is divided into two separate states, namely 
Spain with Madrid as its capital, and Portugal with 
Lisbon as its centre. Our ordinary physical maps 
do not give us any clue to the reason for this divi- 
sion, but the small sketch-map on page 234, which 
shows the build of the peninsula in a rather special 
manner, will help you to understand to some extent 
why Portugal has become a separate country. The 
situation is best expressed in words by saying that 
not one river which belongs both to Spain and 
Portugal is navigable beyond the edge of the plateau 
shown by the central shaded portion. The edge of 
this tableland forms a real barrier to communication 
between the western region and the central part of 
the peninsula. Consequently the population in the 
coast district on the Atlantic has developed on its 
own particular lines, and the Portuguese nation is 
something quite distinct in physical appearance 
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and character from the Spanish ; while the fact that 
Portugal faces the Atlantic and the lower coast lands 
of South-Eastern Spain face the Mediterranean has 
prevented any close connection between these two 
portions of the peninsula. 

This small map shows very clearly how easy it 
would be in past ages for Spain to maintain com- 
munication and intercourse with Africa across the 


narrow straits of Gibraltar, and with the countries 
of the Mediterranean by sea; while any connection 
with France would be kept up by the two gateways 
at the ends of the great chain of the Pyrenees. 
These geographical features explain several things 
in the history of the peninsula—the conquest by 
Rome and her invasion of Gaul by the Eastern 
Pyrenean gateway; the later conquest of Southern 
Spain by the Moors of South Africa; the subsequent 
settlement of Christian races from Gaul and beyond 
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in the north of Spain, and their conflict with the 
Moors, which ended in the expulsion of the latter 
and initiated the period of Spanish greatness under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It was these two monarchs 
who sent Columbus from Palos, the little port to the 
south-west of Seville, to discover the New World. 
Spain did not retain her hold upon the wider 
world largely because her people were not really a 
nation of sailors. This was due to the fact that 
they never had easy access to the sea owing to the 
physical build of their country. Moreover, their 
coast-line is on the whole destitute of good harbours 
which can communicate easily with the inland 
centres. The best harbour in the peninsula is Lisbon, 


and in spite of the voyage of Columbus, who after | 


| 


all was an Italian, it was the sailors of Portugal who - 


distinguished themselves most in commerce and 


persistent exploration before the rise of the sea- | 
power of Britain. The Spaniards were rather soldiers 


than sailors, and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
commanded the Spanish Armada, was a general 
turned into an admiral. For though Spain has 
water almost all about her, the sea is a long way 
from her interests and does not penetrate far into 
the land in any quarter. Consequently the peninsula 
has in its central portion a climate of extremes, very 
hot summers and very cold winters, while drought 
is common, and the river-courses are often mere 
chains of pools connected by a tiny trickle of water. 
The coast regions are more temperate and have 
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ereater rainfall, but on the whole the climate of the 
peninsula is not of the kind which makes a hardy 
and independent race. A summer temperature of 
100° F. is common in Madrid, and the afternoon 
sleep or siesta is a characteristic habit of the Spanish 
race except in the more elevated districts. 

Spain, however, has great natural resources, and 
all the materials for taking a leading place in the 
busy modern world. Many of her mountain lands 
are full of minerals, and the foundries of Northern 
Europe look to her iron mines for a great deal of the 
ore which is so necessary for modern life, while the 
copper mines of this country are also extremely 
productive. The chief iron mines are in the Biscay 
provinces in the corner of the Bay, and the centre 
of the industry is Bilbao. Six-sevenths of the yield 
is exported, and a great deal of the Biscayan iron ore 
has gone to help to build the British navy. The 
copper mines are in the south-western corner between 
the lower courses of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir. 
Coal is mined in several districts, and particularly 
in the provinces on the Biscay coast, while salt is got 
from mines in the north-east corner, and by means 
of evaporation in the coast districts near Cadiz. 

But in spite of her great wealth in minerals Spain is 
mainly an agricultural country, about seven-tenths 
of her people being engaged in work on, or in con- 
nection with, the land. Wages are low, however, 
and living is poor, so that many Spaniards are 
emigrating each year to find better conditions of 
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life, some in South America, others, to keep up the 
old historic connection, in the North African country 
of Algeria. Only half of the available land is 
cultivated, for it is difficult to find labourers. 

Yet many. parts of Spam might be a “ verg 
garden of the Lord”’ ; for she is capable of producing 
food-stuffs and other necessaries in great abundance 
and variety, and there are many barren districts 
in the peninsula which could be irrigated and 
rendered highly productive. As it is, the Spanish 
farmers raise cereals in sufficient quantity for home 
consumption, and might export wheat but for the 
competition of America. The vineyards of the 
south and of the Ebro basin provide wine of several 
varieties, and this is largely exported to Britain, 
besides an enormous quantity of raisins. The 
orange gardens of the same region send in their 
golden harvest, and all housewives and boys who 
help them by going errands are familiar with Spanish 
onions, which really do comefrom Spain. The peasants. 
grow and eat a great deal of garlic, a strongly- 
flavoured herb of the onion variety which used to be 
served out to the Roman soldiers to make them 
fight better. (Perhaps this accounts for so many of 
their enemies beating a hasty retreat before them!) 
Other interesting products of the soil are esparto 
grass, which is largely used in our own country for the 
manufacture of paper ; and olives, which are exported 
from Spain in enormous quantities as well as used for 
the manufacture of olive oil. 
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It was a number of Spanish merino sheep which 
started the great wool industry of Australia, and 
Spain still feeds great herds of these sheep, especially 
in the south-west region, where large numbers of 
pigs are also reared. The north-western province 
of Galicia is a famous cattle-rearing district, and 
Spanish leather is one of the products of this in- 
dustry: But in the meat market Spain cannot 
compete with the Argentine and other parts of 
America. 

In return for iron ore, copper, and other minerals, 
wines, oranges, olives, raisins, and onions, Britain 
sends to Spain a great quantity of textiles, coal, 
ships, and boats, as well as chemical manures of 
several kinds. Bilbao, the iron port, is the chief 
centre trading with Britain and Northern Europe; 
while Barcelona is the leading outlet and gateway 
for the Mediterranean. 

The latter port has a population nearly as large 
as that of Madrid, the two towns containing between. 
them about one-twentieth of the total population of 
the country, which numbers nearly twenty millions. 
Madrid has the necessary central situation for a 
government capital, but is by no means well placed 
for ready communication with other towns. It is 
built on a bare, ill-watered plain, and is swept in 
winter by icy winds from the snow-capped mountains 
in the north—-there is a good deal of skating in 
January and February; while the summer sun is 
almost unbearable. In spite of these disadvantages 
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Madrid is a busy place, manufacturing tobacco 
publishing books, making tapestry and pottery, anc 
carrying on higher education as well as the work o 
government. It has also more than its share o 
beggars, and a bull-ring capable of seating the popula 
tion ofa small town. The city now has a good water 
supply—which was badly needed—brought fron 
the mountains fifty miles away, and ma, perhap: 
replace its bad wooden pavements with something 
better in the near future. A good deal of the work 
of Madrid is carried on by foreigners, including < 
goodly number of British and Germans. 

Railways run from Madrid to the chief towns or 
the coast, one of the busiest lines being that whic 
connects the capital with Barcelona, the most 
important manufacturing town in the country, whick 
is situated on the Mediterranean in a garden district 
of great beauty. It makes textiles, lace, firearms 
and hardware, and sends out large quantities of fruit 
wine, silk, oil, and salt. Valencia, the third town 
is 200 miles from Barcelona by rail, and is also set 
in a garden country producing the orange, citron 
and mulberry. This is a silk town of some import- 
ance, and also makes cigars and leather, both of 
good quality. 

Seville suggests marmalade to British people. 
but its real interest lies in the fact that it was once 
the Moorish capital—surrounded in the old days by 
a strong wall set with sixty-six towers and contain. 
ing handsome houses with square courtyards, shady 
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verandahs, and cooling fountains. Its glorious 
Gothic cathedral stands on the site once occupied 
by a Moorish mosque, and in its new modern com- 
mercial energy—largely engineered by Englishmen— 
the traces of the Moorish occupation are being 
gradually swept away. One of the leading manu- 
factures is that of cigars, and the exports include 
not only oranges but olives, lead, quicksilver, copper, 
and wine. Malaga is the outlet of an important 
wine and fruit district, and lies to the north-east of 
Gibraltar, our naval station and coaling port, which, 
according to the Spaniards, is “ temporarily in the 
hands of the English.”’ 


Peer LUGUESE PE@PEEVAND THEIR 
HOME 


PORTUGAL comprises about one-seventh of the 
Iberian Peninsula, and its population is roughly 
one-fourth of that of Spain. Its independence dates 
from the twelfth century, and, as we have already 
learnt, the country has a splendid record in the 
story of world exploration and extension of commerce. 
It was the Portuguese navigators who led the way 
to the Cape of Good Hope and thence to India, and 
Portugal was the first to make trading settlements 
on the coast of Africa and in Brazil. About the 
time of our Queen Elizabeth, Portugal ranked as one 
of the Great Powers of Europe, but she declined 
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with the advance of Britain, though her falling bac 
was largely due to internal affairs which we cannc 
Investigate here. At the moment the country is 
republic, having expelled its king, Manoel, in 191 
after assassinating King Carlos and his elder brothe 
The people of Portugal are a mixed race with a bas 
of Basque blood. The Basques or Biscayans, wh 
seem to have originated in the Pyrenean distric 
were the oldest people of the Iberian Peninsula, an 
are a non-Aryan race. The Portuguese are entirel 
different from the Spaniards, for whom they hav 
little regard, looking upon them as ancient foe 
who have consistently striven to take their inde 
pendence from them so as to make one monarch 
within the peninsula. 

The climate of Portugal is less extreme than tha 
of the Spanish plateau, owing to the nearness of th 
ocean ; and the country has a plentiful rainfall, whict 
however, causes a great deal of malaria in the low 
lying districts after the heat of the summer. O; 
the whole, the soil is fertile and capable of support 
ing a much larger population, but farming is old 
fashioned and inefficient, and grain must be imported 
The cultivation of the vine and olive are the leadin; 
occupations connected with the land, and red win 
known as “ port”’ is largely shipped from Oporto 
the port of Portugal. Oranges, lemons, chestnuts 
and almonds are also largely grown for export, anc 
many of the peasants cultivate the mulberry tree 
but the silk trade is unimportant by comparisot 
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with that of other countries of Southern Europe. 
The pastures afford food to cattle in the north, and 
sheep and goats in the centre of the country, while in 
the south large herds of swine are fed. All these 
animals are exported, as well as large numbers of 
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horses. An interesting forest export is cork, the 
bark of a species of oak tree; but though Portugal 
provides the wine and the corks, she imports most 
of her bottles from Northern Europe. 

For Portugal is not a manufacturing country, in 
spite of the possession of a good supply of minerals, 
which are, however, not worked to any great extent 
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owing to the poverty of the country and the lacl 
of cheap means of transit. Britain sends to Portuga 
cloth and clothing, chiefly cotton piece goods, a 
the climate might lead us to expect, as well as coal 
hardware, and butter. 

Lisbon and Oporto are the two chief centres o 
Portuguese activity, but the former dominates th 
country, containing nearly half a million people 
It stands a few miles from the mouth of the Tagus 
and has a site on a rising shore which for beauty 1 
only surpassed by that of Naples and Constantinople 
It is within a region of volcanic action, and wa 
visited by a terrible earthquake in 1755, which swep 
away a great portion of the city, and of which th 
shock was felt even in Scotland. The harbour i 
one of the finest in the world, capable of holding : 
large number of ships of the deepest draught; anc 
of the vessels which make use of it half are of Britis] 
- ownership. 

Oporto stands at the mouth of the River Douro 
and has a population about one-fourth of that o 
Lisbon. ‘‘ The houses,’ writes a traveller, ‘a 
they rise confusedly from the river’s edge, som: 
painted in strong reds, blues, or greens, some lef 
whitewashed, and the majority retaining the granit 
grey of the stone they are built with, make up « 
very strange and beautiful panorama, ringed as th 
city is by the encircling pine-clad mountains.”’ The 
town is a place of churches and monasteries, but thi 
beautiful buildings of the latter have mostly beer 
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put to modern uses. Oporto is about 200 miles by 

rail from Lisbon, and its wine trade is its chief 

industry, though there are many factories producing 

cloth, tobacco, soap, candles, and sugar, while cattle, 

oranges, cork, copper, and onions are among the 
leading exports. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAST 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE 


WE have so far dealt in turn with the various 
European races and their homes. We are now to 
consider the position of an Asiatic race which tried 
for nearly five centuries to make a permanent home 
in Europe, which failed in the attempt, but which 
made more history of a warlike character than any 
of the European nations. The centre of interest 
of all these matters is the city of Constantinople, 
which stands between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus, and which became the Turkish capital 
in the year 1453; and we cannot hope to under- 
stand the geography of Turkey without a passing 
reference, at least, to history and legend. 

In the beginning of the fourth century the people 
of Rome had ceased to rule the Roman world, and 
the “‘ Eternal City’ on the Tiber began to think 
only of her best means of defence against the “ bar- 
barians ’’ of Central and North-Western Europe. It 
was at this time that the Roman legions were with- 
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drawn from Britain, thus making it possible for the 
Teutonic tribes to establish the English nation; and 
the Roman Emperor was Constantine, whose mother, 
Helena, is said to have been born in Britain, was 
converted to Christianity, and according to the early 
legend visited Jerusalem, where she discovered the 
true site of the Holy Sepulchre and the veritable 
cross of our Lord. Her son -Constantine was 
proclaimed Roman Emperor at York, crossed over 
to France, marched across the Mont Cenis Pass into 
Italy, beat down his rivals at Rome, and was con- 
verted to Christianity while engaged in one of his 
campaigns. According to his own story, he saw 
in the noonday sky a flaming cross inscribed with 
the words, Hoc signo vinces, “ By this sign, thou shalt 
conquer,’ and at night he had a vision in which an 
angel bade him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with 
the sacred monogram of Christ. 

When Constantine had made himself more or 
less master of the Roman world, he looked about 
for a new capital, for he was well aware that Rome 
no longer wielded its old-time influence. He found 
a site on “the peninsula which divides the Golden 
Horn from the Sea of Marmora, and which was 
itself cut off from the mainland by an almost con- 
tinuous line of lake and swamp. This site, with its 
perennial streams and its seven hills, was a natural 
fortress, difficult to approach either by the narrow 
fortified isthmus of lake and swamp, or by the narrow 
fortified straits of the Bosphorus (30 miles) and the 
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Dardanelles (40 miles), and impossible of investment 
except by an enemy equally strong by land and 
sea.’ 1 A reference to the map will show how near 
the Christian Emperor’s new capital lay to the 
lands most sacred to his new faith. 

The effect of the removal of the Roman capital 
to the city which became known as Byzantium or 
Constantinople was to split up the Empire into an 
eastern and a western portion ; and Constantinople 
became a centre of Church influence and Greek 
learning as well as the rival of Rome. It was also 
a bulwark of Christianity against the ‘ heathen 
hordes ” of Asia, and especially against those races 
of Arabia who in the sixth century swept down upon 
the Holy Land and the lands in its vicinity in the 
name of the Prophet Mahomet. These Arabs or 
Saracens from. the south-east appear to have met 
the Turks of Central Asia coming towards the 
Bosphorus and the Aegean by way of Asia Minor, 
and to have been conquered by them. The Turkish 
races, however, adopted the Moslem faith, and 
raised the symbol of the Crescent against the 
Cross. The Holy Places of Jerusalem fell into their 
hands and the Crusades were started, in one of 
which Richard I., known as the Lion Heart, took 
a prominent part. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the Turks 
captured Constantinople, and the church of St. 
Sophia became a Mohammedan mosque. Once 
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established in this strong position, the Turks pushed 
on to the north-west, and, as we have seen in 
previous chapters, penetrated into Central Europe, 
where for a while they were masters of the fertile plain _ 
of the Middle Danube. But after much suffering and 
fighting they were driven back into the Balkan 
Peninsula, which they held in subjection for a long 
time, from the Transylvanian Alps to the southern 
shores of Greece; but 
they did not subdue the 
hardy people of the 
little state of Monte- 
negro. 
That which the Turks 
had won by the sword 
they kept by the terror 
of their armies, and | 
European history is full 
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horrible cruelties, of their misrule, persecution, and 
massacres of Christian people in South-Eastern 
Europe. In the nineteenth century, however, Greece, 
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the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
phorus were placed under control of a “‘ Commission 
of the Straits’ to be composed of representatives 
of the various Powers. 


THE GREEK PEOPLE AND THEIR HOME 


In the olden days, long before the Roman legions 
landed in the island of Britain, the Greeks were the 
leaders of the Mediterranean world. They did not 
form a unified state under one monarch, for the plains 
in which they lived were separated by lofty mountain 
ranges, which they were not able tc cross witb 
readiness ; so there grew up certain independent 
city states, among which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
Were prominent, and these became renowned for 
their military valour, their love of liberty, and their 
cultivation of the mind. The states were known 
collectively as Hellas, and their people as Hellenes, 
and they produced some of the bravest and most 
skilful soldiers, and the most gifted poets, writers, 
sculptors, and painters; while their ready access to 
the sea on all sides made the Hellenes a nation of 
sailors, merchantmen, and colonisers. They sailed 
to the west to found a colony at the city now known 
as Marseilles, and to the Bosphorus in the east, 
where they settled Byzantium, which afterwards 
became Constantinople; while all around the shores 
and on the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean 
they made trading settlements. | 
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The Romans defeated their armies and shattered 
their political power, but the strongest armies cannot 
kill the soul of a nation; and the glory of Hellas 
lived on in the ideas of liberty which she had made 
known to the world, in the perfection of her writings, 
sculpture, and architecture, and in the pluck and 
energy which know no defeat. 

When the Turks took Byzantium or Constantin- 
ople in 1453 the Greek scholars were driven out of 
the city, and made their way to the towns of Italy 
and Central Europe. They took their manuscripts 
with them, and began to teach in the universities of 
Europe, with the result that there arose what is known 
in history as the Renaissance, or the ‘‘ New Birth,” 
which had more effect upon the nations of Europe 
than can be set down in many volumes. So the 
Greeks conquered the world by means of their ideas 
and their knowledge, even when they had quite lost 
their identity as a nation. For the people who lived 
in the land once known as Greece were now a very 
mixed race who soon became the bondsmen of the 
conquering Turks, which they remained for many 
centuries, though many of them held out for a long 
time among the mountains, while others took to 
‘piracy, and some carried their commercial enterprise 
to far-off cities. After many centuries of grinding 
misrule, Greece once more raised her head as a 
nation, and fought the Turks for her independence : 
and to-day she is a free and separate nation, with 
some of the ideals and characteristics of Ancient 
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Greece, and speaking a debased form of the Greek 
language. 

The modern kingdom comprises the most southerly 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, together with the 
Ionian Islands off the west coast, and a large number 
of islands in the Aegean Sea. The mainland, which 
includes the peninsula of the Morea (mulberry leaf), 
is very mountainous, and only a small part, about 
one-fifth, of the total area is under cultivation. The 
summers are hot and dry, the winters rainy and 
productive of malaria in the plains, where great 
marshes are formed owing to the heavy rain loosening 
the dry soil on the mountain-sides and whirling it 
down into the valleys, where it often dams up the 
river-beds and diverts the streams. The rivers are 
on the whole useless for communication, being mere 
chains of pools in the summer droughts, and fierce 
swollen currents in the winter season. The mountain 
sides are bare, and in places only capable of support- 
ing a limited number of cattle. The valley plains 
are now becoming more productive owing to energetic 
drainage and irrigation. The chief product of the 
soil is the olive, though the grape, barley, and wheat 
are grown, and currants and sultanas are among 
the leading exports. The currant is a small seedless 
grape, and gets its name from the port of Corinth. 
Tobacco is also grown, and the cigarette industry 
is of considerable value. But the country lacks 
coal, water-power, capital, and quiet government, 
while the modern Greek nation is only in its infancy. 
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It is, however, a very healthy and vigorous 
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infancy, and the Greek people, true to the traditions 
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of the race which held the land in the olden days, 
are well educated, quick, intelligent, and enterprising. 
They have developed a great carrying trade in the 
Mediterranean, and Greek merchants are to_ be 
found in very prominent commercial positions in 
ereat business centres like London, Liverpool, 
Hamburg, and other towns of Central and Western 
Europe, as well as in Odessa. The influence of 
Greek enterprise and energy is therefore to be 
felt far away from the original home of the race, 
which has to-day a population of about six millions. 
After the war with Turkey of 1913-14, Greek territory 
was extended to the northward very considerably | 
and as a result of the Great War further additions 
were made to the area of Greece, so that the country 
is now about as large as England. . 

Athens, the capital, is the most populous towr 
in the country, and, while chiefly famous in the eyes 
of the world at large for its great place in ancient 
history, it is now developing a busy modern life anc 
character all its own. With its port, known as the 
Piraeus, it has a population of about one-fifth of 
million. Athens is a university city with a large 
number of students, and is full of museums, lecture 
halls, libraries, and schools, having even now ar 
intellectual influence which extends all over the 
civilised world. The city owed its ancient positior 
to the craggy rock known as the Acropolis, whicl 
served as a citadel, and was the site of the fines 
temples and palaces of the Ancient Greeks. The 
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ruins on the Acropolis are now the chief centre of 
interest, not only for visitors to the city but also for 
the students of ancient history in the capital itself, 
who are continually finding out some new evidence of 
the intellectual glories of the Greece of olden days. 
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Salonika, on an inlet of the Aegean Sea, is as 
large as Athens, and has greater trade than the 
capital, being an outlet not only for Greek products 
but also for those of. Jugo-Slavia. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria may be said to consist of the Balkans 
and the most fertile land on both slopes of that 
R 
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range, while the situation of its towns is determine 
bythe passes through the chain. The origina 
Bulgars were akin to the Finns of Northern Europe 
but the present race is more or less composite, an¢ 
practically Slav in culture and ideals. The countr 
owes its freedom from Turkish rule mainly to Russia 
and since 1878 has made great advances in mam 
ways, especially in the improvement of methods o 
tilling the soil, which is the leading occupation it 
the plains. 

One of the most interesting crops is that of seed: 
from which oil can be extracted, including anise 
from which we get the fragrant spice known a: 
aniseed ; sesame, which yields an oil used in the East 
for cooking purposes and as a substitute for butter 
as well as for lighting houses and oiling machinery 
and colza or rape seed, which is made into oil-cake 
for feeding oxen and sheep in winter, and whick 
yields a useful oil for machinery and for lighting 
purposes. In the sheltered valleys to the south of 
the Balkans there are a large number of villages 
occupied in the culture of roses, from which the scent 
known as attar of roses is extracted. The erain 
crops of Bulgaria are usually large enough to allow 
for export from Varna, and include not only the 
hardy grains but also a considerable quantity of 
rice and tobacco. The vine and mulberry are also 
grown, and this fact gives us some idea of the climate 
of the country. The opportunity for the trader in 
Bulgaria is, of course, to import manufactured goods, 
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and large quantities were sent into the country 
before the war from Austria and Germany by way 
of the Danube, and from the United Kingdom by 
way of the Black Sea. 

The intersection of several trade routes, already 
noticed, has fixed the capital at Sofia, which stands 
on a plateau surrounded by high mountains: but 
the old capital was Tirnova on the River Tantra, 
which flows from the Balkans to the Danube. 
This town is also well placed with regard to the 
easiest passes through the Balkans, as well as 
with regard to Ruschuk, where the Danube can 
be crossed. Philippopolis, on the Maritza, is the 
second town. The area of Bulgaria was curtailed 
at the Peace, and is now equal to that of Scotland, 
while the population is about five-sixths that of 
London. 


ALBANIA 


Albania as an independent country dates only 
from 1912, and when the Great War broke out its 
ruler, Prince William of Wied, left the country, 
which fell into a state of anarchy. The Austrians 
overran the country in 1916, but in the following 
year its independence was again proclaimed by 
Italy, and a provisional government was set up at 
Durazzo, while the country was given membership 
of the League of Nations in 1920. 

A great part of the country is uncultivated, being 
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rugged, wild, and mountainous except on th 
Adriatic coast and the Korytza Basin, where tobacc 
and olive oil are grown, and large numbers of shee] 
are fed. It is said that there are rich deposits o 
copper, coal, silver, gold, and lead in the mountainou 
districts, but forests are scarce. There are no rail 
ways, and only a few good roads, but Italian enter. 
prise may ultimately develop the country, which has 
as yet, no banks and no coinage. 


ELE, SWISS-PEOPEE AND * THEI RSHOME 


SWITZERLAND is a country of about 16,000 square 
miles in area, that is, about half the size of Ireland 
but these are flat miles, and, as some one once saic 
about Scotland, the country would be very muck 
larger if it were “rolled out,’’ like Holland or Russia 
or Eastern England. It is entirely land-locked 
being surrounded by Austrian, German, French, anc 
Italian territory, and forms one of those small 
and somewhat anxious “ buffer ’’ states which great 
nations have set up largely for their own convenience. 
As we might expect, from its geographical situation, 
the Swiss valleys and the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains have become the home of a mixed race, a blend, 
or rather a mechanical mixture, of German, French, 
and Italian in the proportion of 7:2:1. There is no 
Swiss language or literature, the unifying powers 
in the country being the republican government of 
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Berne and the desire for the peace which brings 
prosperity. bi 

The original Swiss or Schwyz were of Teutonic 
race, and lived in a small district to the south-east 
of Lake Zurich ; and they took a leading part in the 
rising of the mountaineers against the oppression of 
the officers of the Austrian royal house who ruled 
these mountain lands. The rebels formed a defensive 
alliance against Austria and slowly gained their 
independence, though it was not until Waterloo had 
been won that the country was definitely recognised 
by the Great Powers of Europe. Since that time 
Switzerland has progressed in many directions, and 
has become one of the chief “ playgrounds” of the 
world. 

The physical character of Switzerland, however, 
gives the country a European geographic influence 
which is more important than mere scenery. As 
we have seen, the great Alpine chain has a great 
effect upon the climate of both the Central Plain of 
Europe to the north of it and the Italian peninsula 
to the south, and has greatly helped to make those 
differences in racial character which distinguish the 
Teutons from people of Romance stock. Moreover, 
the glaciers and mountains of this part of Europe 
form the starting-point for some of the largest of 
the [uropean streams which flow from the great 
mountain mass of the St. Gothard to the Mediter- 
ranean, the North Sea, and the Adriatic. The 
largest of these streams which originate in Central 
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Switzerland are the Rhine and the Rhone, the 
influence of which upon the life of the people o 
North-Western Europe would be difficult to over 
estimate. Swiss life centres largely about the valley 
of the Upper Rhone and that of the Aar, which join 
the Khine near Coblenz, where the tributary has « 
greater volume than the main stream. 

The valley of the Upper Rhone is separated fron 
that of the Aar by the Bernese Oberland, whicl 
contains more than twenty peaks standing highe 
than 12,000 feet, and is covered by wide snow-field: 
in its higher parts. From these snow-fields glacier 
slowly descend through the mountain valleys, th 
largest being the Aletsch, which is 16 miles it 
length. The Rhone flows south-west to Martigny 
and then makes a sharp turn to the north-west t 
enter the eastern end of. Lake Geneva. It leave 
this beautiful and extensive sheet of water, whicl 
is about 25 miles in length, at the western end, wher 
it is joined by the Arve, and after a few miles enter 
French territory. The busy town of Geneva, th 
place of meeting of the League of Nations, stand 
near the confluence of the Rhone and the Arve 
The waters of the former river after leaving the lak 
are very clear, while those of the Arve are muddy 
and for a considerable distance beyond the junctio1 
of the two streams the difference can be distincth 
-seen. South of the Rhone valley rise the lofty peak 
of the Pennine Alps, along the ridge of which run 
the Italian frontier-line. This range includes Mon 
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St. Bernard, the Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa, most ° 
of which are snow-covered all the year round. The 
lofty mass of Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Central Europe, lies to the south-west and within 
Italian territory. 

The River Aar flows through the north-eastern 
region between the Jura Mountains and the Alps, 
the most “useful” portion of Switzerland. It is 
connected with practically all the lakes which lie 
entirely within the Swiss frontier. It has the 
capital of Switzerland in its upper valley, while 
it is navigable up to the town of Brienz, a charac- 
teristic which does not distinguish the other rivers 
of Switzerland. The soil brought down from the 
mountains by the numerous streams of this broad 
river-basin has made the region the most fruitful in 
Switzerland, and the climate is of such a nature that 
the grape and tobacco can be grown, as well as grain 
of good quality. 

The chief products for export are cheese and 
condensed milk. Large numbers of cattle and goats 
are pastured on the lower “ Alps’ (the name means 
a sunny slope) and in the meadow-lands by the lakes 
and rivers. As the summer advances and the snow 
recedes, the cattle are taken higher and higher up 
the mountain-sides which get most sunshine; and 
when they reach the limit of height the herdsmen 
live in small wooden huts and make the Swiss cheese 
on the spot. Condensed milk is now made in large 
quantities, and Neuchatel, on the lake of the same 
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name, has earned a world-wide reputation for its 
milk chocolate. 

The modern Swiss are, however, by no means 
backward, and have taken full advantage of the 
power of falling water for the generation of elec- 
tricity. This water-power is used to run the trams 
and light the streets of towns like Geneva, and for 
factory and other purposes in Zurich, while in some 
of the villages among the mountains electricity is 
used to light the cottage homes. Thus the lack of 
fuel is circumvented, and a number of industries 
are carried on, such as the making of silk and cotton 
goods. A large number of people are engaged in 
making embroideries, which were at first produced 
in the winter season by the peasants, who built up a 
reputation of which advantage has been taken by 
keen, modern, business men. At the present time 
the making of these embroideries ranks among the 
leading industries of the country. Zurich is one ot! 
the busiest and most prosperous commercial towns 
of Central Europe, and, though quite modern in its 
present activities, has a quaint old-world appear- 
ance, reminding visitors, at least, that the city has 
had a long, varied, and honourable history. It: 
university is well known in Europe, and _ it: 
technical colleges show how forestry, agriculture 
building, and engineering can be carried on by the 
best possible methods known to modern science. 

Basel, the second town near the German frontier 
is naturally an important railway junction, and < 
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wealthy trading city with a long and varied history. 
eis one ‘of the, chief centres -of the silk-ribbon 
industry in Europe, and makes chemical dyes in 
large quantities. Geneva differs from the above 
two cities in being characteristically French, and 
has a beautiful situation on one of the finest lakes 
in the world. It is a busy tourist centre, from 
which excursions are made in many directions, and 
it has manufactures of watches, jewellery, and 
musical boxes. 

In a country like Switzerland, where it is so 

difficult to move about, the means of communication 
must always be of great interest, as well as the 
tunnels which pierce the lofty mountains. The 
rivers, except the Aar, are too swift for traffic, but 
the larger lakes are much used for this purpose ; and 
in the summer it is possible to pass from point to 
point on their shores by making use of the, quick 
and clean lake steamers, while the people also use 
sailing boats for business traffic. The mountains 
are a many places crossed by zig-zag roads through 
the dips or passes, and one carriage road of this 
kind climbs by easy stages to a height of 7000 feet 
above sea-level. 

In the Pennine Alps one of the best-known passes 
is that of the Great St. Bernard, which is 8000 feet 
above sea-level and provides a roadway into Italy 
from the Swiss town of Martigny at the bend of the 
Upper Rhone. Almost at the top of this pass stands 
the guest-house, founded nearly one thousand years 
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ago by a nobleman named Bernard de Menthon for 
the benefit of pilgrims on the way to Rome. The 
house 1s now kept by monks, who are warned by 
telephone from a station in the valley below when 
travellers are on their way up the mountain. These 
monks are all young and strong, and are assisted 
in their work by large “ St. Bernard” dogs, which 
have often rescued travellers who have been in danger 
of perishing from the snow and cold, or who have 
been overcome by breathing the rarefied air at this 
great height above sea-level. | 

The coming of the railway has changed and 
opened out Switzerland in a marvellous manner. 
The iron road pierces the Jura mountains in five 
places to connect with the towns of France. The 
way into Italy goes by the St. Gothard or the Simplon 
Tunnel, the former 9} and the latter 124 miles in 
length. In the middle of the St. Gothard Tunnel 
the train is running at a height of nearly 4000 feet 
above sea-level, and the passage is made in about 
twenty minutes by a steam express train. The 
Simplon Tunnel is cut through the Lepontine Alps, 
and trains are run through by electricity which is 
generated by a waterfall on the Italian side. The 
Swiss plateau is well supplied with railways which 
link up all the more considerable towns, while a 
good deal of traffic from surrounding countries 
passes through Basle and Geneva to Genoa, Brindisi, 
and Marseilles. Several of the Alpine valleys have 
railways running along cuttings on the mountain- 
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sides, and there are climbing railways with cog- 
wheeled carriages as well as funicular or lift railways 
up to some of the well-known Alpine hotels. 


HAY-HAULING ON THE ALPINE SNOW} 


AT the end of summer, when all the hay of the lower 
valleys has been gathered and housed, the peasants 
proceed to the higher pastures, and there they mow 
and carefully scrape together in the wildest and 
steepest places, and also in the pleasantest oases, 
those short and strongly scented grasses which grow 
so slowly and blossom so late upon the higher 
mountains. This hay has a peculiar and very 
refined quality. It is chiefly composed of strong 
herbs, such as arnica and gentian, and is greatly 
prized by the peasants. The making of it is a 
process much enjoyed, and families will sleep out 
upon the heights above their homes for days together, 
till they have mown, dried, and stacked the Berg-heu 
in those tiny huts, which are built low and firm on 
mountain-ridges. These huts are then shut up 
and abandoned till winter snows have fallen and 
the valley hay has been consumed. Then comes a 
novel form of tobogganing, where the peasants’ hard 
labour is salted with a pinch of exquisite excitement 
and a dangerous joy. The men climb up through 
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the deep snow, dig out their huts, tie the hay into 
bundles, and ride down upon it into the valley. This 
process is a difficult and often a very perilous one ; 
for to steer such heavy and unwieldy burdens over 
the sheer and perpendicular descents is no hight 
matter. A smooth track is soon formed, and each 
day increases the speed of progression down it. 

Two nights ago a young peasant came to my 
father and said he was bringing his hay from the 
Alps on the Dorfliberg, and that we three girls might 
go with him, which invitation we gladly accepted. 
We had clamoured for it more loudly than ordinary 
young ladies clamour for ball-cards. The thing 
was novel and very exciting, owing to the element 
of risk which certainly attends it. Accordingly, 
at ten yesterday morning, we started and drove to 
the foot of the mountain. There we left our sledge, 
and began the ascent of such a track as I have 
described above. There was not a cloud in the 
whole sky, and although in the shade it was freezing 
hard, the sun-heat was tremendous. We had never 
been on the path before, and had some difficulty 
in disentangling it from other wood-tracks. But 
we followed the scent, so to speak, by noting the 
remnants of hay which lay here and there upon the 
snow, and we steered a straight course up the in- 
describably steep ascent. At first we passed over 
meadows, then struck into scattered forest. The 
trees stood out almost black against a sky so solid 
in its sapphire that it rivalled the pines in depth 
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of tone. The road was very rough at first where 
wood-hauling and horse traffic had broken into the 
lighter crust formed by the descent of hay-bundles. 
But as we mounted higher the path became a smooth, 
unbroken surface, so shiny, steep, and even that 
it was no longer possible to gain a footing on its 
icy banks, and we had to turn off as the men who 
had gone before us did, and climb the mountain-side 
by a series of short deep steps which they had cut 
into the snow. This was a most laborious task ; 
but up and over the slopes we clambered, and 
whenever we got to the top of a ridge we beheld 
another ridge beyond it, with the thin greened hay- 
track going up it straight as a dart, the footsteps by 
its side, and above the great white mountains, 
blazing, unbroken by any rock or shadow, under the 
mid-day sun. 

We were very hot and very anxious to push 
forward, and we pulled ourselves up with scant 
intervals for breathing, till at length we came in 
sight of some men, with hay-packs ready for the 
downward leap, upon the hill-crest over us. To 
them we waved with frantic joy, and proceeded with 
renewed energy. But they were not our men or 
our hay, and, seeing us, they came rushing over the 
hill on their bundles with such a vast amount of 
“side ’’ on that they lost control and fell. So we 
came up with them, inquired our way, and told them 
of our projects. Whereat they pointed out our 
distant destination, and informed us that they 
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considered ours a rash and dangerous proceeding, 
and then we parted. We were well above the forest 
now, and on the broad slopes of the mountain. 
Great winds of winter had swept the snow from 
ledges and silted it into gullies: and there was 
something intensely clean and smooth and large, 
away from men and their ways, in that white 
landscape. 

We stood 2000 feet or more above the valley, 
in regions well-nigh untrodden; and here a light 
wind blew across the snow-fields full of the scent 
of summer hay, for the chalet doors were open wide, 
and some men were working amongst the hay like 
moles where the great white tracts of virgin snow 
were humped up on the edge of the hill, and three 
chalets nestled all buried to. their roofs in drift. 
The men had dug a narrow track to the doors, which 
are formed of boards placed lengthways and easily 

removed. ‘These were pulled away, and a wealth of 

withered flowers and grasses lay within in heaps 
upon the floors. The pent-up scent of all these 
summer flowers rushed out upon the winter air 
and burdened it with aromatic fragrance. 

At last we reached our chalet—the highest one 
of all. Johannes and his cousin were taking out the 
hay in little bundles and building them up into 
layers of straw and rope, to bind them into those 
firm packs on which we were to travel down into the 
_ valley in the afternoon. It is worth observing that: 
the straw which serves to keep the packs together 
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has to be brought up on the backs of men to these 
high regions. They seemed a trifle surprised to see 
that we had really kept our promise to come so far. 
But they had long ago been warned of our approach, 
as we carried with us a newly-acquired syren, into 
which we blew incessantly when breath was attain- 
able. There was a small square place cut out around 
the door of the hut. On all sides of this the snow 
rose in dense walls above our shoulders. The houses 
and the big hotels looked very small and mean down 
there, and the train which crawled along seemed 
but a trivial thing, all huddled, too, as these objects 
were, in wreaths of smoke, whilst we—oh ! we were 
up 2000 feet above it all, in the heart of a moun- 
tain winter-world, with a dream of summer at our 
backs. 

However, I do not honestly think that we realised 
at first the entire pleasures of the situation. We 
had clambered up the snow slopes, “ escalading, 
escalading those interminable stairs’’ for an hour 
and more, with the unclouded glare of the mid-day 
sun upon our winter clothing. So when we reached 
our destination it was to sink down with an untold 
satisfaction under the shadow of the eaves and 
partake of some refreshment in the shape of fig-jam 
sandwiches. Then after that we looked around us. 
Johannes and his cousin were slowly and surely 
making up their bundles by binding them around 
with strong rope. Their grey, homespun coats 
fitted in with their surroundings, and their strong, 
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graceful movements were pleasing to watch ir 
idleness. The boy found that teeth, as well as hands 
and feet, were helpful in his endeavours to secure <¢ 
nice fat bundle. We crept through the door of the 
tiny barn and lay down in the shaft of sunlight or 
the hay, picking among the grasses for familiat 
flowers. So dry is the air at these heights that the 
blossoms retain their colours in death, and we made 
up charming posies of purple onions, daisies shining 
white, geums, forget-me-nots, and primulas. lRout- 
ing about in that grass, too, the pollen-dust arose 
as it would from a field in August and _ half-choked 
us, yet all around lay the snows of an Alpine winter, 
making the contrast strange. The bundles were 
now made up, and we prepared to leave this pleasant 
point upon the surface of the globe. One of the 
party was heard to murmur that she “ funked it 
like jingo.”’ This was but a passing sentiment, of 
which I assumed entire ignorance. The remainder 
of the hay was raked tidily back into the barns, the 
doors closed—and we started. 

There were six large packs of hay, each about 
6 feet long, 3 broad, and 4 high. These were divided 
in half, and each three tied tightly together. My 
cousin and I mounted upon the three first, my sister 
followed in solitary glory upon the last, with the 
boy to guide her. Johannes went in front with 
his shoulders supporting the foremost bundle, and 
guiding with his legs. We were advised to combine 
a firm with a light hold upon the cord which sur- 
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rounded the hay. I inclined, I believe, to the former 
hint, for, whatever happened to my steed during 
that memorable ride, I always found myself firmly 
attached to its back, whether for better or worse 
I know not. We started with a slow writhing 
movement which was wholly pleasant. We slid 
and glided over the first snow-field with enormous 
ease. Looking behind me I saw my companions 
sitting as 1t were on the backs of nice green snakes 
which wriggled noiselessly through sunlight and 
through shade. But then we came to the end of 
gentle meadow-lands, and slowed off on the brink 
of a sheer descent of some 300 feet, at the end of 
which the track disappeared in the pine forest. For 
a while we rested in the sunlight on the plateau, 
and during that breathing space an awful fear pos- 
sessed me. But before I could indulge my cowardice 
by flight we were off. The sluggish snake now 
_ suddenly bounded forward, then bounced and leapt 
along for a terrific minute, during which I realised 
that the young man who guided it had lost all 
control, and that we were sliding over his prostrate 
form. Then the writhing subsided into the quiet 
of a snow-drift. Johannes emerged from under the 
hay unharmed. We breathed once more, and turned 
to watch my sister descending triumphant on a load 
which she gloried in guiding. 

The descent recommenced. A yell from the front 
warned us to duck under, as we shot through the 
first skirts of forest, the branches breaking against 
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our heads, and out again down another shoot, 
steeper than the first, but smooth, and ending in a 
flat meadow. There was another pause, and then 
we plunged sheer into the pinewood. The track 
was very narrow, and evidently carried over the 
roughest ground, for it rose and fell in mighty curves 
like the waves of the sea. (I might better compare 
it to a switchback, only such pinchbeck contrivances 
seem very far from the simplicity of mountain-ways.) 
On either hand the solid trunks of fir-trees stood to 
bruise the dangling and unwary toe. In the middle 
of the wood another halt was called, and some of the 
hay left behind to be fetched at a future period. 
_ We were now requested to sit tight and look about 
us, and it was grimly borne in upon our minds that 
a nasty thing lay in front, as Johannes muttered 
that we were likely to find the way komisch. But 
we had passed through so much in such safety 
that I could not now feel alarmed, and sat up very 
superior on my soft saddle. Moreover, ignorance is 
bliss, and we could see nothing ahead: the road 
seemed suddenly to disappear. The cause of this 
disappearance was only too manifest the next minute, 
for, after a lull, a lurch much more tremendous than 
any before experienced warned us of a real danger. 
We were shot forward down a narrow gully between 
high trees, and precipitated at an angle which seemed 
absolutely perpendicular. To increase the terror of 
that minute the hay-snake seemed to have assumed 
a diabolical personality. It hit Johannes about the 
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head, jumped over him, still bearing us powerless 
upon its back, and then it literally ramped forward 
into an abyss, darkened by the depth of forest. We 
obeyed orders, my cousin and I—we sat tight, with 
our hearts anywhere but in the right position. Then 
we were thrown to the ground. 
_ The next thing I was aware of was a dead halt, 
with the hay on the top of me, and my fingers still 
tightly holding the rope, my cousin in the same 
position, and the figure of our driver emerging from 
a drift far above in the wood. No one was hurt, 
and the trees surveyed the havoc with profound 
serenity. The descent had been in all ways up to 
our expectations. Its dangers added to its excite- 
ment, and its excitement to its charm. We shook 
ourselves together, and plunged for some minutes 
along a deep track of level woodland, then out of the 
trees at last, and down more meadows into the open 
valley. MARGARET SYMONDS. | 


AT THE CHESTNUT HARVEST 


As October days draw nigh to their end there is 
festival in the cottages of North Italy. Walking at 
evening among her mountains and passing through 
her homely villages, a red light of wood fire comes 
streaming upon you from open cabin doors and from 
between the chinks of clumsy window-shutters, and 
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Carr. (Macmillan). 
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noisy sounds of revelry fall around. For this is 
the season when the chestnuts are ripe, and the 
peasants are making merry by dark for the work 
they have had during the hours of day, and they are 
glad for that harvest which is to them the most 
bounteous of the year. 

In autumn, thunderstorms lower in the Apennine 
valleys. Torrents grow turbulent, hurling them- 
selves in foam from the hills around, and rivers 
that, in the long drought, have grown meagre, swell 
rapidly to great size, fed by rains amid the mountains 
and by the hundred little streamlets and torrents 
that cast themselves noisily down ravines. The 
river-beds are wide—so wide that in summer their 
barren expanse of shingle looks ill amid the green 
land—yet now there is often no room within them 
for the mass of moving water. It overflows the 
banks and swamps the near-lying cultivation, till 
the maize plantations lie dashed and the meadows 
are soft, like bogs. It carries away the little tem- 
porary bridges which, spring after spring, are newly 
set across the streams; scarcely can it flow, some- 
times, beneath the arches of more stable bridges 
that, here and there, are built for greater security ; 
it damages the weirs, and brooks no obstacle in its 
way, flowing swiftly—a great muddy, turbid stream, 
that bears upon its breast the trunks or the branches 
of trees and many other spoils from off the banks. 
And year after year the people know that this may 
all happen, yet year after year they take no pre- 
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cautions to shield themselves from evil ; they build 
up no embankments, turn aside the course of no 
injurious waters ; only, laughing they say, or sighing, 
“It is time that the great waters descend ! ”’ 

And during the present month they are almost 
sure to descend, once, at least, with all their power 
of devastation, for the best of the sunshine has 
taken its leave of the land by the end of October. 
Down in the more level parts of the valleys, where 
the meadows lie, little cottages look out ruefully 
from amid the dripping walnuts, their thatched 
roofs damp and glistening in the wet; and higher 
up, among the chestnut woods, sad leaves lie damp 
upon the ground, where the mossy turf is so moist 
that mushrooms are spoiled ere they be grown. The 
country looks tenderly forlorn, that was so gay with 
its vintage in September. Trees shed their foliage 
early in chestnut-wooded districts, and already tints 
have little left that is freshly green, but leaves are 
yellow upon boughs, and scattered day by day more 
thickly to earth. There is no hot sunshine, no blue 
light that is misty with heat; yet the valleys can 
still smile in their soberer mood when chance and 
glorious sunbeams strike across the land, or when 
the rain ceases and bright days come back, here and 
there, with warmer breezes. Swollen rivers abate 
if the deluge cease only for a day, and as you walk 
upon their banks the waters are limpid again, yet 
green from their depth with an intenser colour. 

And wandering beneath the chestnuts, no sense - 
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of damp or dreariness oppresses now that sunshine 
is abroad once more, for yellow-tinted leaves wave 
- brightly overhead, and _ yellower leaves, that are 
scattered, rustle pleasantly beneath your feet, while 
how and again a quick sound breaks the stillness, 
and that is the fall of the fruit. Since the middle 
of October you might have heard it when you were 
in the woods, for the chestnuts began to ripen at 
that time and the brown-burnished fruit to peep 
from out its prickly shell. But scarcely before the 
end of the month does the chestnut harvest begin in 
earnest in the Apennines. There are divers kinds of 
chestnuts, and the gathering of each dates properly 
from a different day: the so-called “ timely chest- 
nuts,” that ripen before the commoner sorts—but 
this variety is rarer and the fruit finer than that of 
others—the late chestnuts, such as, of their own 
accord, do not fall sometimes till November—though 
these trees are often thrashed during the general 
harvest for the greater convenience of the gatherers. 
Companies of women and girls greet you now 
upon your walks. They have little bags of sack- 
cloth slung around their waists, and rough wooden 
tweezers in their hands, with which they open the 
spiked husks, where the fruit lies yet in its green 
case. They are merry; they laugh and talk, their 
shrill Italian voices sounding shriller to English ears 
in the harsh Genoese dialect. 
The chestnut harvest lasts some three weeks or 
more, and, when the fruit is all gathered in, it is 
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spread above the open rafters that form the roof of 
every kitchen in these Italian cottages—there to be 
dried during winter by the fire’s heat from below. 
And when the chestnuts are dried, and the cuter 
skin has been cracked off by the heat, then they are 
ground in a mill, so that the flour goes to make 
bread and cakes and porridge during the barren 
season, when there is little fresh food to be got by 
the poor. The dried chestnuts are boiled whole 
likewise, and in one form or another the common 
production of the woods provides nourishment, 
during this time, for all the peasants throughout 
the land. 


Pie ENGLISH GHARKACTER# 


THE English race are reputed morose. I do not 
‘know that they have sadder brows than their neigh- 
bours of northern climates. They are sad by 
comparison with the singing and dancing nations ; 
not sadder, but slow and staid, as finding their joys 
at home. They too believe that where there is no 
enjoyment of life, there can be no vigour and art 
in. speech or thought ; that your merry heart goes 
all the way, your sad one tires in a mile. | 

I suppose their gravity of demeanour and their 
few words have obtained this reputation. As com- 
pared with the Americans, I think them cheerful and 
contented. Young people, in our country, are much 


1 This is an American estimate of our character half a century ago. 
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more prone to melancholy. The English have a mild 
aspect, and a ringing cheerful voice. They are large- 
natured, and not so easily amused as the southerners, 
and are among them as grown people among children, 
requiring war or trade or engineering or science 
instead of frivolous games. They are proud and 
private, and, even if disposed to recreation, will 
avoid an open garden. Meat and wine produce no 
effect upon en : they are just as cold, quiet, and 
composed at the end as at the beginning of dinner. 

Their looks bespeak an invincible stoutness : 
they have extreme difficulty to run away and will 
die game. Wellington said of the young coxcombs 
of the Life-Guards delicately brought up, “ But 
the puppies fight well’; and Nelson said of his 
sailors, ““ They really mind shot no more than peas.” 
Of absolute stoutness no nation has more or better 
examples. They are good at storming redoubts, 
at dying in the last ditch, or any desperate service 
which has daylight and honour in it; but not, I 
think, at enduring the rack, or any passive obedience, 
like jumping off a castle-roof at the word of a czar; 
being both vascular and highly organised, so as to’be 
very sensible of pain; and intellectual, so as to see 
reason and glory in a matter. 

No nation was ever so rich in able men: “ gentle- 
men,’ as Charles I. said of Strafford, ‘‘ whose abilities 
might make a prince rather ashamed in the greatest 
affairs of state’’: men of such temper, that, like 
Baron Vere, “ had one seen him returning from a 
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victory, he would, by his silence, have suspected 
that he had lost the day; and, had he beheld him 
in a retreat, he would have counted him a conqueror 
by the cheerfulness of his spirit.”’ 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS? 


IT is very warm in the sun on this early spring day 
when we return to Paestum, but very cold in the 
shade, insomuch that, although we may lunch 
pleasantly at noon in the open air by the gate of 
Pompeii, the neighbouring rivulet supplies thick 
ice for our wine. 

But the sun is shining brightly; there is not a 
cloud or speck of vapour in the whole blue sky 
.looking down upon the bay at Naples, and the moon 
will be at the full to-night. No matter that the 
snow and ice le thick upon the summit of Vesuvius, 
or that we have been on foot all day at Pompeii, 
or that croakers maintain that strangers should 
not be on the mountain by night in such an unusual 
season. Let us take advantage of the fine weather, 
make the best of our way to Resina, the little village 
at the foot of the mountain,? prepare ourselves, as 
well as we can on so short a notice, at the guide’s 
house, ascend at once, and have sunset halfway up, 
moonlight at the top, and midnight to come down in! 


1 From Pictures from Italy, by Charles Dickens. 
* Built on the ruins of Herculaneum. 
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At four o’clock in the afternoon there is a terrible 
uproar in the little stable-yard of Signior Salvatore, 
the recognised head-guide, with the gold band 
round his cap; and thirty under-guides, who are 
all scuffling and screaming at once, are preparing 
half-a-dozen saddle ponies, three litters, and some 
stout staves for the journey. Every one of the 
thirty quarrels with the other twenty-nine, and 
frightens the six ponies; and as much of the village 
as can possibly squeeze itself into the little stable- 
yard participates in the tumult and gets trodden on 
by the cattle. 

After much violent skirmishing, and more noise 
than would suffice for the storming of Naples, the 
procession starts. The head-guide, who is liberally 
paid for all the attendants, rides a little in advance 
of the party; the other thirty guides proceed on 
foot. Eight go forward with the litters that are to 
be used by-and-by, and the remaining two-and- 
twenty beg. | 

We ascend gradually by stony lanes, like rough, 
broad flights, for some time. At length we leave 
these, and the vineyards on either side of them, and 
emerge upon a bleak, bare region, where the lava 
lies confusedly in enormous rusty masses, as if the 
earth had been ploughed up by burning thunderbolts. 
And now we halt to see the sun set. The change that 
falls upon the dreary region and on the whole moun- 
tain, as its red light fades and the night comes on, 
and the unutterable solemnity and dreariness that 
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reign around, who that has witnessed them can ever 
forget ? 

It is dark when, after winding for some time over 
the broken ground, we arrive at the foot of the cone, 
which is extremely steep, and seems to rise almost 
perpendicularly from the spot where we dismount. 
The only light is reflected from the snow, deep, hard, 
and white, with which the cone is covered. 
| It is now intensely cold, and the air is piercing. 

The thirty-one have brought no torches, knowing 
that the moon will rise before we reach the top. 
Two of the litters are devoted to the two ladies, the 
third to a rather heavy gentleman from N aples, 
whose hospitality and good-nature have attached 
him to the expedition, and determined him to assist 
in doing the honours of the mountain. 

The rather heavy gentleman is carried by fifteen 
men, each of the ladies by half-a-dozen. We who 
walk make the best use of our staves, and so the 
whole party begin to labour upward over the snow, 
as if they were toiling to the summit of an ante- 
diluvian Twelfth-cake. 

We are a long time toiling up, and the head-guide 
looks oddly about him when one of the company 
suggests that, as it is freezing hard, and the usual 
footing of ashes is covered by the snow and ice, it 
will surely be difficult to descend. But the sight 
of the litters above, tilting up and down, and jerking 
from this side to that, as the bearers continually 
slip and tumble, diverts our attention, more especially 
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as the whole length of the rather heavy gentleman 
is at that moment presented to us alarmingly fore- 
shortened, with his head downwards. | 

The rising of the moon soon afterwards revives 
the flagging spirits of the bearers. Stimulating each 
other with their usual watchword, “ Courage, friend’: 
it is to eat macaroni!” they press on gallantly for 
the summit. - 

From tingeing the top of the snow above us with 


a band of light, and pouring it in a stream through 
the valley below, while we have been ascending in- 


the dark, the moon soon lights the whole white 


mountain-side, and the broad sea down below, and — 
tiny Naples in the distance, and every village in the 


country round. 

The whole prospect is in this lovely state when we 
come upon the platform on the mountain-top—the 
region of fire—an exhausted crater formed of great 
masses of gigantic cinders, like blocks of stone from 
some tremendous waterfall, burnt up, from every 
chink and crevice of which hot, sulphurous smoke 
is pouring out, while from another conical-shaped 


hill, the present crater, rising abruptly from this — 
platform at the end, ereat sheets of fire are streaming © 


forth, reddening the night with flame, blackening 
it with smoke, and spotting it with red-hot stones 
and cinders, that fly up into the air like feathers and 


Po ee 


tea 


fall down like lead. What words can paint the — 


gloom and grandeur of this scene! 
The broken ground, the smoke, the sense of 
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suffocation from the sulphur, the fear of falling down 
through the crevices in the yawning ground, the 
stopping every now and then for somebody who is 
Beaissing in the dark (for the dense smoke now 
obscures the moon), the intolerable noise of the 
thirty, and the hoarse roaring of the mountain, make 
it a scene of such confusion, at the same time, that 
we reel again. But, dragging the ladies through it 
and across another exhausted crater to the foot of 
the present volcano, we approach close to it on the 
windy side, and then sit down among the hot ashes 
at its foot, and look up in silence, faintly estimating 
the action that is going on within from its being full 
a hundred feet higher at this minute than it was six 
weeks ago. 

There is something in the fire and roar that gener- 
ates an irresistible desire to get nearer to it. We 
cannot rest long without starting off, two of us, on : 
our hands and knees, accompanied by the head-guide, 
to climb to the brim of the flaming crater and try 
to look in. Meanwhile, the thirty yell as with one 
voice that it is a dangerous proceeding, and call 
to us to come back, frightening the rest of the party 
out of their wits. oc 

What with their noise, and what with the trembling 
of the thin crust of ground, that seems about to 
open underneath our feet and plunge us in the 
burning gulf below (which is the real danger, if there 
be any), and what with the flashing of the fire in 
our faces, and the shower of red-hot ashes that is 
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raining down, and the choking smoke and sulphur, 
we may well feel giddy and irrational, like drunken 
men. But we contrive to climb up the brim, and 
look down for a moment into the hell of boiling 
fire below. Then we all three come rolling down, 
blackened, and singed, and scorched, and hot, and 
giddy, and each with his dress alight in half-a-dozen 
places. 


A FRENCH PROVINCIAL TOWN} 


* ON ordinary days the place, except in the evening, 
is almost a deserted spot. A retired citizen occupies 
one of the seats, a grizzled militaire suns himself on 
_ another, warming himself into the fancy that he is 
soonce more in Aleema: ona third?siteame grocer § 
maid-of-all-work, her hands clasped under her white 
. apron, dreaming of her native village, and paying 
little heed to the over-dressed child which plays by 
her side in the dust. But to-day the flace is bright 
with the red and blue umbrellas that shade the stalls, 
and noisy with the clatter of the keenest chaffering. 
-Y€t, busy though the scene is, it is steeped in that 
indefinable atmosphere of gay leisure which is the 
heritage of a people who, in spite of their inde- 
fatigable industry, have yet succeeded in keeping 
on good terms with idleness. The itinerant tinman, 

1 From The Pleasant Land of France, by Rowland E. Prothero, by kind 


permission of the author (First Edition, John Murray, 1908; Second 
Edition, T. Nelson & Sons, 1915). 
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the vendor of brown earthenware, and the dealer 
in damaged goods—a strangely miscellaneous assort- 
ment, which ranges from tattered books to rusty 
fire-irons—are the only representatives of the mascu- 
line gender among the stall-keepers. One or two 
men, with the abstracted air and shuffling gait 
which in France are peculiar to the unprotected 
male, are doing their marketing. But, for the rest, 
buyers and sellers alike are all women, and all appear 
to be middle-aged. Vain as a Papal bull against 
a comet is that Salic law passed by Frenchmen 


to exclude French women from ruling over them. . 


The very existence of such a law is at once the 
admission of a danger and the acknowledgment of a 
defeat. Women, with their thumbs thrust through 


the handles of their doorkeys, and their knitting 
needles stuck into the bodies of their gowns, try, 


the stalls of vegetables, eggs, poultry and fruit, sit 
or stand rows of women, who to the eyes of the 
foreigner are all curiously alike. Dressed in plain 


-basket in hand, to cheapen their purchases. Beside — 


cloth gowns, with blue aprons tied round their ample 


waists, their sleeves turned up to the elbows and 
showing their bare arms—browned and roughened 
by exposure—they one and all have apple cheeks, 


short square chins and snub noses, set in the white 


framework of the caps from which their grizzled 
hair escapes in rebel locks. Bright-eyed, quick in 
movement, ready of tongue, lively in gesture, they 
seem by their vivacious vitality to give the hie to 
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the premature wrinkles, which tell a tale, not so 
much of years, as of a hard, preoccupied, and anxious 
life. 

The Café, like the place, is transformed by the 
bustle of the market. On ordinary days between 
the hours of ten and twelve, or from two to four, 
the whiskered waiter, in his black jacket and white 
apron, would be lounging at the door, smoking his | 
cigarette in the verandah among the box-trees in 
green tubs, the wooden tables covered with brown 
oulcloth, and the footstools. Within, the fat landlord 
might be playing piquet with the auctioneer, the 
veterinary surgeon, or the retired militaire. But no 
stranger is present, unless it is a black-suited com- 
mercial traveller, who, in a quiet corner, contemplates 
with pride the elaborate flourish which concludes 
the report of his morning’s work. Even the throne 
behind the bar, placed in a commanding situation 
to face the door, and flanked on either side by an 
edifice of punch-bowls crowned with a pyramid of 
billiard balls, would be unoccupied. But to-day all 
is different. Not, indeed, the external or internal 
decorations—they remain as they were. Outside, 
the rabbit still hangs suspended, by the side of *a 
painter’s palette, from a festoon of pink ribbon 
which loosely binds together the three piled billiard 
cues. Inside, the panels, which alternate with 
looking-glasses in covering the walls, still represent 
groups of musketeers and amazons, who, with their 
every-day air of detached unconcern, drink champagne 
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out of tall glasses in glades of hollyhocks. But the 
marble-topped tables within, and the wooden tables 
without, with fresh handfuls of sawdust thrown 
beneath them, are thronged with guests. Back- 
wards and forwards hurries the waiter: the fat 
landlord bustles to and fro, ministering with his own 
hand to the wants of his more important guests; 
the stout, comely dame de comptoiy, with a new 
riband in her dark hair, occupies her throne, and, 
with lynx-eyed quickness, anticipates the wishes of 
her visitors by the incessant ringing of her bell. 

The Café, on such a day, or any evening, offers 
infinite scope for observation and reflection. In 
France, its life is led by all the world, from the 
highest to the lowest. A history of cafés would be 
the most important chapter in the history of modern 
French society ; clean, bright, and gay, they are 
ethe salons of the democracy. We have, to our 
national loss, nothing like them. There is a babel 
of voices; but the chief stimulants are coffee or 
sorbets, and drunkenness is practically unknown 
within their doors. At nearly every table there is 
thg keenest gambling; the faces of the players are 
ablaze with eagerness; the air resounds with “ Jem 
donne ” or “ Je coupe.et atout ” ; cards or dominoes 
are banged down with a triumphant emphasis which 
rings through the room. But two lumps of sugar 
are the stake, and give that zest to the game which 
the English clerk or shop-boy craves, and too often 
gratifies by a fraud upon his master. If there are 
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soldiers quartered in the town, the room becomes 
a shifting scene of blended colour. Here the blouse, 
there the broadcloth ; here the light blue and silver 
of a hussar, there the dark blue and green facings 
of the chasseurs a pied, or the red facings and red- 
plumed shako of the artillerie @ pied, or the red 
facings and red pompom of the imfanterte de la ligne, 
Officers and men take their pleasures together under 
the same roof, but distinctions in rank are preserved 
by punctilious salutes. The groups of officers are 
worthy of a moment’s study, because in the knots 
that gather at the various tables may be marked 
those common differences in origin which to us are 
so Tare as to present insuperable difficulties. By 
the side of the grizzled veteran, who has won his 
epaulettes from the ranks, sits the smooth-faced Jad 
who has jumped into the same grade through the 
Ecole. 

Wearied with the hubbub of the market, and 
dizzy with the babel of the Café, the traveller seeks 
to vary the scene. He has not far to go. He has 
but to cross the river and gain the summit of the 
hill, above. On this side of the town the ground 
rises sharply towards a rocky crest, crowned by the 
ruins of a feudal fortress—a dismantled castle, whose 
solid keep has alone defied the powder of Mazarin. 
A steep path, deeply worn in the rock, winds up- 
wards. A wrinkled sibyl, distaff in hand, herds the 
solitary goat which browses on the scanty herbage 
of its banks ; a bare-headed, bare-footed girl, knitting 
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as she goes, marshals her flock of geese with a switch : 

a priest, with half-shut eyes and his thumb in his” 
closed breviary, repeats his midday prayers, as he , 
follows its windings, courting the line of diapered . 
shadow which the plane-trees cast upon the path. . 
So far as human voices go, it is a silent spot, from > 
which the traveller, seated among the ruined walls, 
looks down on the town nestling below the hill and 
encircled by the river. All around, the air is resonant 
with the chatter of jackdaws, the hum of insects, - 
and the chirrup of grasshoppers. But these sounds, , 
like that of the sheep cropping the short herbage, ; 
merely serve to intensify the stillness and the solitude. 

Only the ceaseless rataplan of the bats of the washer- 

women, rising from below, remind him that he is 

near the haunts of men. 


THE ANGEL OF THE SEA 


THE climates or lands into which our globe is divided 
may, with respect to their fitness for Art, be perhaps 
conveniently ranged under five heads : ° 

I. Forest-lands, sustaining the great mass of tHe 
magnificent vegetation of the tropics, for the most 
part characterised by moist and unhealthy heat, 
and watered by enormous rivers, or periodical rains. 
This country cannot, I believe, develop the mind 
or art of man. He may reach great subtlety of 
intellect, as the Indian, but not become learned, 
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nor produce any noble art, only a savage or grotesque 
form of it. Even supposing the evil influences of 
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climate could be vanquished, the scenery is on too 
large a scale. It would be difficult to conceive of 
groves less fit for academic purposes than those 
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mentioned by Humboldt, into which no one can 
enter except under a stout wooden shield, to..avoid 
the chance of being killed by the fall of a nut. 

2. Sand-lands, including the desert and dry rock- 
_ plains of the earth, inhabited generally by a nomad 
population, capable of high mental cultivation and 
of solemn monumental or religious art, but not of 
art in which pleasurableness forms a large element, 
their life being essentially one of hardship. | 

3. Grape and wheat lands, namely, rocks and, 
hills, such as are good for the vine, associated with. 


arable ground, forming the noblest and best ground, 


given to man. In these districts only art of the 
highest kind seems possible, the religious art of the 
sand-lands being here joined with that of pleasure 
or sense. | 

4. Meadow-lands, including the great. pastoral 
and agricultural districts of the north, capable only, 
of an inferior art: apt to lose its spirituality and 
become wholly material. Dyes: 

5. Moss-lands, including the rude forest-mountain 
and ground of the North, inhabited by a healthy 
race, capable of high mental cultivation and moral 
energy, but wholly incapable of art, except savage, 
like that of the forest-lands, or as in Scandinavia. 

We might carry out these divisions into others, , 
but these are, I think, essential, and easily re- 
membered in a tabular form; saying ‘“ wood” 
instead of “ forest,’’ and “ field” for ‘ meadow,” 
we can get such a form shortly worded : 
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Wood-lands . . Shrewd intellect . . Nort 
Sand-lands. . . Highintellect . . . Religious art 
Vine-lands. . . Highest intellect . . Perfect art 
Field-lands. . . High intellect . . . Material art 
Moss-lands. . . Shrewd intellect . . Noart 


In this table the moss-lands appear symmetrically 
opposed to the wood-lands, which in a sort they are; 
the too diminutive vegetation under bleakest heaven, 
opposed to the too colossal under sultriest heaven, 
while the perfect ministry of the elements, repre- 
sented by bread and wine, produces the perfect 
soul of man. 

But this is not altogether so. The moss-lands 
have one great advantage over the forest-lands, 
namely, sight of the sky. 7 

And not only sight of it, but continual and 

beneficent help from it. What they have to separate 
them from barren rock, namely, their moss and 
streams, being dependent on its direct help, not on 
great rivers coming from distant mountain chains, 
nor on vast tracts of ocean-mist coming up at 
evening, but on the continual play and change of 
sun and cloud. 

Note this word “ change.’”? The moss-lands have 
an, infinite advantage, not only in sight, but in 
liberty ; they are the freest ground in all the world. 
You can only traverse the great woods by crawling 
like a lizard, or climbing like a monkey—the great 
sands with slow steps and veiled head. But bare- 
headed, and open-eyed, and free-limbed, commanding 
all the horizon’s space of changeful light, and all 
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the horizon’s compass of tossing ground, you traverse 
the moss-land. In discipline it is severe as the 
desert, but it is a discipline compelling to action ; 
and the moss-lands seem, therefore, the rough schools 
of the world, in which its strongest human frames 
_are knit and tried, and so sent down, like the northern | 
winds, to brace and brighten the languor into which 
the repose of more favoured districts may degenerate. 

It would be strange, indeed, if there were no. 
beauty in the phenomena by which this great 
renovating and purifying work is done. And it is 
done almost entirely by the Great Angel of the Sea—’ 
rain ;—the Angel observe, the messenger sent to a’ 
special place on a special errand. Not the diffused 
perpetual presence of the burden of mist, but the 
going and returning of intermittent cloud. All 
turns upon that intermittence. Soft moss on stone 
and rock ; cave-fern of tangled glen; wayside well 
—perennial, patient, silent, clear; stealing through 
its square font of rough-hewn stone ; ever thus deep 
—no more—which the winter wreck sullies not, the 
summer thirst wastes not, incapable of stain as of 
decline—where the fallen leaf floats undecayed, 
and the insect darts undefiling. Cressed brook and 
ever-eddying river, lifted even in flood scarcely over — 
its stepping-stones—but through all sweet summer | 
keeping tremulous music with harp-strings of dark 
water among the silver fingering of the pebbles. 
Far away in the south the strong river Gods have 
all hasted, and gone down to the sea. Wasted and 
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burning, white furnaces of blasting sand, their — 
broad beds lie ghastly and bare; but here the soft 
wings of the Sea Angel droop still with dew, and 
the shadows of their plumes falter on the hills: 
strange laughings and glitterings of silver streamlets, — 
born suddenly, and twined about the mossy heights 
in trickling tinsel, answering to them as they wave.! 

Nor are those wings colourless. We habitually — 
think of the rain-cloud only as dark and grey; not 
knowing that we owe to it perhaps the fairest, though 
not the most dazzling of the hues of heaven. Often 
in our English mornings, the rain-clouds in the dawn 
form soft level fields, which melt imperceptibly into 
the blue ; or when of less extent, gather into apparent 
bars, crossing the sheets of broader cloud above - 
and all these bathed throughout in an unspeakable 
light of pure rose-colour, and purple, and amber, — 
and blue; not shining, but misty-soft; the barred 
masses, when seen nearer, composed of clusters or 
tresses of cloud, like floss silk; looking as if each 
knot were a little swathe or sheaf of lighted rain. 
No clouds form such skies, none are so_ tender, 
various, inimitable... Turner himself never caught 
them. Correggio, putting out his whole strength, 
could have painted them, no other man. 

For these are the robes of love of the. Angel of the 
sea. To these that name is chiefly given, the 
“ spreadings of the clouds,” from their extent, their 


* Compare the beautiful stanza beginning the epilogue of The Golden 
Legend. . . 
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- gentleness, their fulness of rain. Note how they 


-are spoken of in Job xxxvi. vv. 29-31. ‘‘ By then 
judgeth he the people ; he giveth meat in abundance 
With clouds he covereth the light. He hath hidder 
the light in his hands, and commanded it that i 
should return. He speaks of it to his friend; tha: 

it is his possession, and that he may ascend thereto.’ 
| That, then, is the Sea Angel’s message to God’ 
friends ; that, the meaning of those strange golder 
lights and purple flushes before the morning rain 
The rain is sent to judge, and feed us ; but the light 
is the possession of the friends of God, and they 
may ascend thereto—where the tabernacle veil wil 
cross and part its rays no more. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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